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GRACE DARLING. 


The following Poem, from the pen of W. Wordsworth, Esq., has just been publisied., 


Among the dwellers ia the silent fields 

The natural heart is touched, and public wav 

And crowded street resound with ballad straius, 
Inspired by one whose very name bespeaks 

Favour divine, exalting human love ; 

Whom, sinee her birth on bleak Northumbria’s coast, 
Known unto few, but prized as far as known, 

A single act endears to high and low 

Through the whole land—to manhood, moved in spite 
Of the world’s freezing cares—to generous youth— 
To infancy, that lisps her praise—and age 

Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 

Of tremulous admiration. Such true fame 

Awaits her now ; but, verily, good deeds 

Do no imperishable record find 

Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers may live 

A theme for angels, when they celebrate 

The high-soul’d virtues which forgetful earth 

Has witness’d. Oh! that winds and waves could speak 
Of things which their united power call'd forth 

From the pure depths of her humanity ! 

A maiden gentle, yet at duty’s call, 

Firm and unflinching as the lighthouse rear’d 

On the island rock, her lonely dwelling place ; 

Or like the invincible rock itself that braves, 

Age after age, the hostile elements, 

As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s cell. 


All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the maid, through misty air, 
Espies far off a wreck, amid the surf, 

Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 
Half of a vessel ;—half—no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain, 
Or thither throng’d for refuge. With quick glance 
Daughter and sire through optic glass discern, 
Clinging about the remnant of this ship, 
Creatures—how precious in the maiden’s sight ; 
For whom, belike, the old man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow-sufferers engult’d 
Where every parting agony is hush'd, 
-And hope and fear nux not in further strife. 
* But courage, father! let us out to sea— 
A few may yet be saved.” ‘The daughter's words, 
Her earnest tone, and look beaming with faith, 
Dispel the father’s doubts ; nor do they lack 
‘The noble-minded mother’s helping hand 
To launch the boat ; and, with her blessing cheer’d, 
And inwardly sustain’d by silent prayer, 
Cpr they put forth, father and child! 
ach grasps an oar, and, struggling, on they go— 

Rivals in ; and, alike 
Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually cross’d 
And shatter'd, and re-gathering their might ; 
As if the wrath and trouble of the sea 
Were by the Almighty’s sufferance prolong'd, 
That woman's fortitude—so tried, so proyed— 
May brighten more and more ! 

True to the mark, 
They stem the current of that perilous gerge, 
Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening heart, 
Though danger, as the wreck is near’d, becomes 
More unminent. Not unseen do they approach ; 
And rapture, with varieties of fear 
incessantly conflicting, thrill the frames 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy, 
Foretaste deliverance ; but the least perturb'd 
Can scarely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair—toss’d on the waves to bring 
Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, lite— 
One is a woman, a poor earthly sister, 
Or, be the visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian spirit sent from pitying Heaven, 
In woman's shape! But why prolong the tale, 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Arm’d to repel them! Every hazard faced 
And difficulty master'd, with resolve 
That no one breathing should be left to perish, 
This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o’er the deep 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach, 
And, in fulfilment of God's mercy, lodged 
Within the sheltering lighthouse.—Shout, ye waves ! 
Pipe a glad song of triumph, ye fierce winds ! 
Ye screaming sea-mews, in the concert join! 


|} And would that some immortal voice, a voice 
Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 
Breathes out froin flock or couch, through pallid lips 
Of the survivors, tothe clouds might bear— 
(Blended with praise of that parental love, 
Beneath w ose watchful eye the maiden grew 
Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave, 
Though young, so wise, though meek, so resolute)— 
Might carry to the clouds, and to the stars, 
Yea, to celestial choirs, Grace Dantine’s name ! 


| THE LAST DAYS OF PRINCES. 


THE PLANTAGENETS.* 

Tue Puaxraceners! What a spirit-stirring name! To what an immense 
| volume of events is that name an index! What a crowd of recollections, and 
| what powerful emotions are conjured up by it, as by a spell, and how excursive 
‘does the mind become, as it passes, with a rapidity which nothing but mind can 
| exert, over the various individuals who have borne that appellation! Amongst 

‘the great or the weak, the powerful or the imbecile, the virtuous or the vile, the 
warlike or the dastardly, the patriotic or the selfish, who have been rulers or 
chiefs in the history of the world and its transactions, where shall we find a 
family in which those very different and opposite qualities have been more pro- 
minently exhibited than in that of the Plantagenets! A family which for the 
space of six handred years exercised an almost unlimited influence in the 
Frankish court, and which, during the latter half of that long period, sat as 
sovereigns on the throne of Engiand ;—a family, which although no longer 
swaying the British seeptre, is still collaterally allied to the Royal family of 
Great Britain, and whose blood continues to be the boast of both sovereigns and 
‘nobles in the most powerful houses of Europe. 
' In the pride of high birth and ancient lineage, how apt are the possessors of 
those boasted distinctions to look down with an air of contempt or of indigna- 
tion upon the interposition of those who are only becoming the founders of a 
name, and who are the artificers of their own fortune! How do those gratify 
‘their vanity and spleen, when in grave language they call these by the term 
| novi homines,”” or when with sneering aspect they pronounce the aspirant for 
| future honour and renown a “parvenu”! How apt are the great, ef ancient 
| houses, to disparage the judgment and spurn at the interference of one whose 
| escutcheon cannot display a multitude of quarterings ;—‘orgetful, meanwhile, 
to look back to the founders of their own name and honour, or dreading to look 
|'beyond the days in which thei families first 'ccame distinguished! It may 
|perhaps be replied that this is one of the weaknesses incidental to human nature, 
‘against which it is in vain for argument and philosophy to contend ; that those 
who have attained greatness will certainly exert its prerogatives ; that, as great- 
‘ness is felt to be more exalted the fewer there are to share in it, therefore it is in the 
nature of things, for those who have reached the more lofty steps, to prevent 
‘the too great crowd of others upon their heels ; and that, as successive genera- 
tions of ennobled condition are deemed gradually to purify the plebeian blood 
of the first distinguished progenitor, so the new man of to-day may be the root 
of a proud and distinguished branch of aristocracy, to flourish and be influential 
‘in the seventh generation. Let that argument—if argument it may be deemed 
\—remain for what it may be considered worth, and turn we now to the earliest 
\traceable history of the mighty hottse which has so largely figured in the his- 
\tories of France and Enyland,—consequently in that of North America,—and 
\whose acts in peace and in war, in policy and in jurisprudence, in judgment and 
in example, have done more, perhaps, both for good and for evil in the world, 
than any other upon record. The contemplation of the history of ‘The Planta- 
\genets is, in fact, a school of Ethics, affording an abundant list of examples, to 
illustrate the study of the human heart, and the force of circumstances. 

Long before ‘The Plantagenets had attained the distinguished surname which 
will live in history to the end of time, the family was remarkable in the Frankish 
‘annals for the personal valour as well for the talents in war which were the most 
cherished qualities of their tierce and barbarous age. Attempts have been made 
to trace them up, as no ignoble persons, up to the time of Charlemagne, and it 
has even been asserted that the celebrated Roland, one of the paladins of that 
court, and who figured so prominently in the well-sung battle of Roncesvalles, 
was either a member of the family, or at least bore the title of Count of Anjou. 
But it is beyond all question that a warrior in the reignof Charles the Bald had 
that title conferred upon him as a reward for his services towards that Frankish 
King during the course of his stormy reign. ‘This same Count, known as Ro- 
bert le Fort—or the strong—lost his life in an engagement against a body of 
those Northmen who, at that period, were infesting the northern and north- 
lwestern coasts of France, and who used fearlessly and audaciously to ascend 


* This work is intended as the second series of a set of papers under the genesal title 
of “The Last Days of Princes,” the first series of which have been recently published in 
“The Lady’s Companion.” paper will be complete in itself, althcugh connected 
with the entire series, 
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the Seine, the Loire, ani other rivers on that part of the coast, where they dic 


much mischief and carried off large booty from the interior. ‘These Northmer 
were led by the celebrated Rollo, who by his persevering valour ultimately pro 
cured for himself and his followers the district of Neustria, which name was 
changed into that of Normandy, and Rollo became the first Duke of it. 

The Kings of France at that period, which was about the beginning of the 
tenth century, were of the Carlovingian dynasty, and they were rapidly dege- 
nerating from the great example of their distinguished founder. In short, they 
were either reposing in luxurious ease and scandalous effiminacy, or engaged i 
quarrels with one or more of the great “ Dukes of France’? who at that time 
were so powerful, restless, and ambitious. The reins of government, and, ix 
truth, the real authority were in the hands of the functionaries known as the 
* Maires du Palais,’’ whose original occupations were similar to those of Maitr: 
@ hotel, seneschal, or Major-domo, but which were by degrees expanded unde 
those degenerate princes into the actual administration of the Royal power ; 
and the Kings of the house of Charles were, like the petty princes of moderr 
India, contented to enjoy the shadow of power, were indulged im their ridiculous 
and extravagant caprices and wishes, and were exempted from all the troubles 
and anxieties of the Royal station. Such was the state of things until the year 
987, when Hugh Capet, one of those six powerful * Dukes of France,’ holding 
the title of Count or Duke of Paris, and the office of Maire du Palais to King 
Louis V., surnamed the Slothful, upon the death of that feeble prince possessed 
himself of the actual sovereignty of which he had already the power, and, by 
the help of the Duke of Anjou and other nobles, was enabled to retain it per- 
manently as the founder of the Capetian dynasty, which he transmitted to his 
successors in a direct line for three hundred and fifty years. 

The house of Anjou now became highly important in France, and their terri- 
torial possessions were not only valuable in point of fertility but influential in 
that of position. The Counts of Anjou were favourites of the early Capetian 
monarchs, and soon became sensible of their position in the monarchy of France. 
By their aid they could do much to suppress the turbulence of the almost in- 
numerable small princes of that country who, holding in little respect the suze- 
raineté of the King, were well inclined to combine and make head against him 
whensoever their whims, politics, or insolence inclined them. On the othe: 


hand, a league with the Counts of Anjou against the King was enough to make | 


his throne totter. The house of Capet discovered that even the greatest ser- 
vices may be overpaid, and that a successful coadjutor may become a dangerous 
rival. Contests and treaties, friendships and hostilities alternately mark the 
history of the Kings of France in relation to the Counts of Anjoa henceforth, 
until the latter became possessed of an independent royal crown, by the accession 
of Henry, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet to the throne of England. 

Effects like those which have just been alluded to, furnish a clue to that con- 
duct among mankind in general, as well as among princes in particular, which, 
hateful though it be in itself, and contrary to good moral principle, is unhappily 
blended with human notions of self-preservation. When men rise to eminence 
through their own honourable exertions, they feel a complacency and good-will 
towards the rest of mankind ; but when it is te effect of faction and intrigue, 
and brought about by the interposition of others, the first desire of the success- 
ful man is to destroy the instrament which was so important during the opera- 
tion. Hence the ingratitude of Kings, against which moralists and historians 
have said enough ; hence that of political schemers, and schemers of all sorts, 


who, unscrupulously avail themselves of essential aid, and who would lop off), 
the helping hand when its service is no longer needed. On the other hand, the) 


ingratitude of the obliged partly recals the convictions of power on the part of 
the obliger ; he uses that power in self-defence, is denounced as a rebel and a 
traitor, and the issue is that he must either destroy or be destroyed. 

The Counts of Anjou, then, continued to be a warlike race, and were con- 
stantly at feud somewhere ; but they are first brought into connection with En- 
glish history, by the part taken by Count Fulk, in relation to William, son of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, surnamed Curthose. This most unfortunate young 
man, who was as certainly heir to the crown of England as any descendant of 
William the Conqueror could be, was alternately made the stalking-horse or the 
scape-goat to the French King and the Anjevin count, who through him endea- 
voured to coerce King Henry, the beau clerc, whose power was becoming to 
them an object of jealousy. Ultimately however, Count or Earl Fulk took the 
cross and departed for the Holy Land, where he subsequently became King of 
Jerusalem. Before his departure he resigned the government of his province 
into the hands of his son Geoffrey, the first of the family who was called Plan- 
tagenet. This surname was derived from a custom of Earl Geoffrey of placing 
in his cap a sprig of broom (planta genesta) by way of cognizance in the field. 


Geoffrey Plantagenet had quite as much taste for political intrigue as his father, 


and was willing to barter social happiness for the views of ambition ; history 
however does not paint him as so great a vacillator as his predecessor. He be- 
came the husband of Matilda, daughter of King Henry, at that period the 
widow of Henry V., Emperor of Germany, and subsequently he was the father 
of Henry Plantagenet and his brothers. _ 

Between his French possessions and his English alliance, Geoffrey Plantage- 


net had now become a formidable personage ; but he had paid a heavy price for it, ‘station to the highest which can be conferred on earth. ‘They have now to be’ 


being nothing less than all his domestic peace for the remainder of his life. The 
ex-empress Matilda had the most odious temper in the world, being imperious, 


ill-natured, headstrong, and violent. She was quite as much the plague of her | 


father as she was of her husband ; and so little had she the mastery of her disposi- 
tion that, when she afterwards had to contend for her English rights against the 
usurper Stephen, and her natural brother, the Earl of Gloucester, had gathered 
around her * troops of friends,” even then she could not repress the sallies of 
her insolence. hut disgusted the very nobles who came to aid her cause. Her 
husband was glad to keep aloof from her, and therefore refused to accompany 


aer to England to assert her claims ; he chose rather to march against the Nor- 
mans, where he did not achieve much honour at first, but granted a truce for 
‘wo years on condition of receiving five thousand marks per annum during that 
ime. At the end of the truce, however, Plantagenet resumed the war, and in 
he course of a short time he reduced the greater part of Normandy, the nobles 
#f which generally acknowledged his son Henry as their Duke. Yet still he 
vould not join his termagant wife in England, although she earnestly entreated 
um to do so. After a while, he was prevailed upon to send young Henry, 
whose presence it was believed would rouse the loyalty of the wavering, and 
verhaps shake the faith of those who had hitherto adhered to Stephen ; but this 
vas not effective, because all the good which the young prince’s presence was 
calculated to produce was counteracted by the absurd deportment of his haughty 
nother. Henry therefore was sent back to his father, in France, where he re- 
nained until the death of the Earl. 

An important event to Henry took place about the period that he assumed 
he earldom; an event upon which, indirectly, all the evils that befel himself 
ind his successors of the next two generations, ought to be placed. It would 
seem to have been the fashion of that age to disregard all the better feelings of 
he soul, in pursuit of objects of ambition and aggrandisement. Woman and 
ier dower were made baits for alliance when the sword could not defend, or 
hey were haughtily demanded when the sword could successfully be wielded. 
Che time had not yet arrived, chivalrous as it is thought to have been, when the 
beauty and virtues of the softer sex possessed their full powers over that of the 
nore robust, and smoothed the rugged manners of the soldier into something of 
the suavity of the courtier. No, the warrior wooed at the point of the sword, 
ind his purpose was not love but ambition. Sooth to say, also,—but it Is a ne- 
sessary consequence,—that as the female character was not much respected, so 
neither did it greatly respect itself; and although instances may be adduced of 
most exalted exceptions, it is to be feared that whatever may be alleged of the 
beauty of that age, it will be best to pass over its virtues as hastily as possible. 
To return to the young Plantagenet. He was hardly nineteen years of age, 
when, following up the prudential maxims of the times, he espoused Eleanor, 
daughter and heiress of William, Duke of Aquitaine and Ear! of Poictou ; true, 
ae obtained with her an immense domain,—a territory which, together with his 
own earldom and its dependencies, and the Dukedom of Normandy which he 
|possessed, rendered him more the master of one third of France than its king was 
jof the whole dominion. But it may be said concerning him, as it might of his fa- 
ther—“he paid a heavy price for it.’ With such an inheritance in prospect 
she was eagerly sought in marriage by the surrounding princes, but the winner 
lof the prize was the King of France himself, Louis VII. ‘They were united 


but upon accompanying her royal consort to Palestine, her conduct became so 
scandalous that even the lax morality of that period could neither overlook it 
nor palliate it. A divorce ensued, and in order to make the act as little offen- 
sive as possible to the family of Eleanor, the cause assigned was the reproach 
of conscience whieh the parties felt for having married within the prescribed 
degree of propinquity. With the separation of the persons occurred the sepa 

ration of dominion ; Eleanor was still Countess or Duchess of Aquitaine, and 
this was enough to cover a multitude of sins. Instead of being shunned for her 
licentious conduct, she was actually beset by suitors, some of whom even way- 
laid her as she journeyed, attempting to carry her off and marry her by force. 
She escaped them all, however, and finally gave her hand to the future King of 


‘England, a mere boy in age as compared with her, who had been married to 
‘Louis full fifteen years, and yet to whom she was united within six weeks «i her 
divorce from the French monarch. 

| What happiness could possiuly acerue to such a union! A heartless, in- 
itriguing, ambitious woman, of uncontrollable temper, and proud of her posses- 
‘sions, married to a prince of half her own age, who looked upon her in no better 


own power. The sequel, a bitter sequel, will shew that from such discordant 
materials nothing better could arise than perpetual strife, rebellion, heart-burn- 
‘ings, and—a broken heart ! 

One of the privileges of the lord, under the feudal system, was the right of 
‘consent to the marriage of his vassals, and Louis, as the suzerain of the Duke 
of Normandy and Earl of Anjou, forbade Henry to marry Eleanor; for he saw, 
perhaps too late, how powerful that already formidable vassal would become 
‘when he should possess Aquitaine, Poictou, and Guienne, in addition to his pre- 
‘sent territories in France, and should ultimately become also monarch of Eng- 
land. But it was little that Henry now cared for his liege lord, whose authority 
‘was but in name, and Louis was obliged to content himself with the loss, whilst 
‘Henry put up with the shame. 

| Ina short time after his marriage, the English affairs of Henry began to as- 
‘sume a better aspect ; the hostilities between him and Stephen were concluded 
by an agreement which left the latter in possession of the crown for life, he then 
adopting Henry as his heir and successor. Stephen did not long enjoy the so- 
'vereignty undisturbed ; he died in about a year afterwards, and a Plantagenet 
lat length had his brows adorned with a diadem. - 

| Thus far, then, as regards that distinguished family in its rise from a private 


iviewed in the course of that elevated career in which the very name of Planta- 
‘genet was the highest boast of the proud man. For three hundred and thirty 
years that name held sway in England, and under its auspices a greater amount 
‘of benefit and of bloodshed happened to the country under their dominion, than can 
‘be saidof an equal measure ot time since the island was under a government at all. 
‘The successive reigns of the princes of this family are specially lessons to all 
generations, and although it cannot be said that “ he that runs may read ” them, 
‘yet they are sufficiently obvious to those who examine with attention. Our 
series then will commence with 
Henry IJ. or 


‘during several years, im the course of which she gave birth to two daughters ; 


light than as a means for his own aggrandisement, and the advancement of his - 
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HANGING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
From Tait’s Magazine. 1 

There is a first floor to let, on reasonable terms, in the house of a potatoe and 
oatmea! merchant, in front of the principal entrance of Newgate, in the city of 
Dublin. 

It is an airy apartment, and commands a near view of a massive iron balcony, 
over which two strong but hollow beams, of the same metal, project from the 
heavy cut-stone masonry of the prison. These beams terminate, towards the 
street, in a pair of grinning iron skulls, through which the ropes of the execu- 
tioner were wont to run, over pullies that flickered, like the tongues of mocking 
fiends, within the teeth. 

The name of the modern Tubal-Cain, by whom this artistical piece of me- 
chanism was put together, has not come down to posterity. Doctor Whitelaw, 


by that means, you shall have a full view of the whole ceremonial, from a cor- 
ner of one of my windows.” 

Andrew thanked him, and said that nothing could give him greater pleasure. 

“ Where is the young tigress from’—Tipperary, I'll be sworn,” said the 
dancing-master. 

“J don’t know that, Sir,” said Andrew ; “ but they say she has dacent per- 
ple belonging to her, and does nothing but ery about her poor father.” 

“God pity him!" said the master of the house. 

‘He hardly deserves it, Sir,” said the buttler. “* Why did not he bring up 
his child in the fear of God !” 

“Many a worthless sucker springs from an honest stock, Andrew,’’ meckly 
replied his master. 

The dancing-master’s anticipations were well-founded. Within a fortnight 
the two criminals were brought to the scaflold, and he was 


in his History of Dublin, strangely omits all mention of him, and of his work ; 
which was, nevertheless, hammered on a poetical anvil, and deserves to be re-| 
corded and preserved, in perpetuam rei memoriam, as a monument of the old) 
criminal law. } 

‘The person who desires to dispose of the vacant tenement opposite, 1s an old) 
bachelor-looking gentleman, and dresses in a blue coat, battoned up to the chin, 
with bright gilt buttons. He wears a white cravat, very yellow chamois leather! 
gloves, carries an umbrella in all weathers, and never appears, by any chance,| 
in a top-coat. He is an Irish philanthropist, with a great taste for the tragedy) 
of real life, which has led him to witness every execution at Newgate—trom| 
that of Crawley the Attorney, who robbed a priest in Peter’s Row, and beat out) 
the housekeeper’s brains with a cobbler’s hammer, to that of the Sawyers, who! 
suffered about the memorable year eighteen hundred and thurty-one, for murder- 
ing a master of their trade, im the street, with (pace Temporum dicatur !)— 
“bats and bludgeons.”’ 

He rented these lodgings for the sole purpose of indulging his appetite for) 
such edifying spectacles ; having secured them to his own use, by lease, for the) 
term of his natural life, at more than the present annual value of half the street,, 
and never entered them, except to give a breakfast to the sub-sheriff, with a) 
few select friends, on mornings marked in his calendar with the white stone of) 
a “public example.” | 

The blackguards of the city knew this old fellow and his peculiar taste so: 
well, that whenever he was seen to cross Essex Bridge, from the south side of 
the Liffey, where he lived, and to bend his steps along Capel Street, a concourse, 
was made towards the Eggmarket, in the assured certainty of an execution to-| 
ward. ‘Hark to the ould dancing-master!” was the ery of the whole pack ; 
not that he was, by profession, a trainer of * the light fantastic toe ;” he is, on| 
the contrary, a man well connected, and possessed of independent means. But, 
his passion for beholding every performance of the grand saut obtained for hun 
this honorary designation. If there were a college of rope-dancers, the genius, 
of Hibernian satire would doubtless have long since placed him, per saltum, 
amongst its highest graduates. 

His favourite window is still there, with a list, chronologically arranged, of all, 
the sufferers whom he has seen make their exit through the opposite portal, and 
the number of minutes and seconds, ascertained by the stop-watch, which they, 
severally took to die, pencilled behind the shutter. The drop, too, still faces it, 
with its heavy iron grate flapping and creaking dolefully in the wind. 

But the ‘ould dancing-master”’’ never comes to Green Street now. It moves. 
his feelings too much, to see the use to which that time-honoured balcony is; 
turned, not to speak it, profaned. For it may sometimes be seen, at summer 
eve, with the trap raised, (which never was-raised of old, unless to give way) 
speedily under the feet of a devoted victim,) and its floor converted into a kind 
of terrace for supporting flowers and boxes of mignmionette. A bold swallow 
feathers her brood within the mouth of the counterfeit death’s-head above ; and 
at the open door, through which the almost monthly train of death itself used) 
to pass, the gaoler’s pretty daughter sits at her work, carolling a merry song, 
or finoning to her piping blackbird, which, from its wicker cage, makes the) 
echoes of the lonesome o!d street ring again with joyous melody. 

The drop thas occupied is, to my thinkmg, a far better admonition, to teach! 
men justice and respect for its sacred source, than it was on that day, when 
Crawley stood aghast, before the hooting populace, and gave a name to Hessian 
boots, which the fashion of them could not long survive.* 

But the old genileman, who is now so anxious to part with his good-will of 
the window over the way, ts of a directly opposite way of thinking. His ima-| 
gination reverts fondly to the bright and sunny forenoon, when Bndget Butterly 
tottered across that fatal threshold, robed im what it would have been a comfort, 
to her to consider her grave-clothes, and wearing a cap profusely pranked with 
death-knots of white ribbon. 

There was a fearful and pitiable circumstance connected with that girl's case, 
which being well authenticated, (at least m the main facts,) | may be here par- 
doned for relating. She was a servant; and at the instigation of, and aided by, 
an elderly female, who was occasionally employed about the house, as charwo-, 
man, had murdered her mistress, a frail and beautiful young woman. ‘The deed) 
was executed at noon-day ; and the sind keeper of the lady—who was a military, 
hero—on his return to his quiet cottage, near the Royal Canal, found her body 
on the kitchen floor, dreadfully mangled and weltermg in a pool of blood. Poor 
gentleman—(I wish I could remember his name.) Ve was shocked beyond) 
measure. 

* Keen were his pangs: but keener far to fecl,” 


as he felt, on rushing up stairs into the parlour, that his desk had been broken! 
open, and a matter of twenty guineas, together with a gold watch, abstracted 
from it. Here was the comble de misére, which made his frenzy ungovernable, 
insomuch that his friends had to keep watch over hit for several nights succes- 
sively, lest a lacerated spirit should drive him to an act of pure desperation. | 

The horrible affair was soon bruited about the town, and our “ old dancing-| 
master” heard it, while he sat at dmner, at the table of a friend. It was com-| 


There to see.” 

At an early hour of the morning, he was busy setting his room to rights, when 
a feeble old man, of a frightened and bewildered aspect, stood before him. 
* Well, Sir, your business with me '’’ interrogated the dancing-master. 
“You said, Sir,” answered the old man, “ that I might sce the sight, Sir, 
from your window.” 

“T really forget, Sir, | have not the pleasure—” 

“ Oh, Sir, don’t you remember Andrew, Mr. Wilson's butler ?”’ 

“Yes; true, true. He has sent you, I presume, in his place, to lay the 
breakfast.” 

The old man spoke not. His eyes had caught a view of two ropes, with a 
noose and running knot upon each, that dangled, idly and ‘ not wanted yet,” 
from the iron death’s-heads at the opposite side of the street ; and he was trans- 


‘fixed to the spot whereon he stood, unconscious of all around him, and trembling 


through his whole frame, with an agony that actually shook the room. It was 
poor Andrew himself—not the hale, bluff, dark-haired serving-man of fifty, that 
he had appeared a fortnight before, but an emaciated, decrepid, miserable old 
man. ‘Thirty winters appeared in that brief interval to have gone over his 
head,— 

* Which now was white, as Apallachia’s snow.” 


He was the father—the “ poor father”—of the wretched blood-guilty young 
woman, whose dying throes he had been invited to witness ; and he had accept- 
ed the offer—little thinking what was before him—* with pleasure !” 

| In less than a week after that, before the surgeons had done hacking the flesh 
from his daughter's bones, and passing their ribald jests over her dishonoured 


‘corpse, Andrew Butterly was flung into an unpitied grave, according to the 
‘tenor of his own harsh sentence, as being the father of such a child ; done to 
\death by the infamy of her guilt, and the shock which his parental feelings had 
‘sustained in hearing and witnessing her doom. 

| But that awful day, when the young murderess stood forth beside her Haggard 
‘accomplice, throwing an eager and agonizing glance through the crowdyas if in 
quest of some person to whom her soul still clung upon earth, which person 
‘was undoubtedly the shivering old man that crouched behind the breakfast party 
lin the first-floor window, now “ to be let * That day is chronicled in the 
imemory of our sexagenarian gallows-fancier, as the “ most interesting "’ pomt 
jof time in the whole annals of Green Street. ‘“ How fortunate I was,’’ he still 
jexclaims, “to have invited Andrew to come that morning. I would not have 
lost that stare at the first view of the ropes, or the shudder that came over hin, 
when Tommy Galoin (that was the hangman's name) stept out to draw them 
straight, and rub a little soap to the nooses ;—no, | would not have lost it, to see 
‘the whole of Thistlewood’s gang hanged and beheaded over again.” He had, 
in fact, taken’ joarney to London expressly, in order to feast his eyes upon the 
last-named imposing exhibition. 

| The late George Dunn, gaoler—or, as modern magniloquence will have it, 
governor—of Kilmainham, was a blunt, kind-hearted Northumbrian, who had 
jwitnessed many affecting scenes in his time. Being required to mention the 
incident, connected with capital punishments, which had most affected him dur- 
ling his long experience, he selected one so simple, and so touching, as proves 
hum to have been possessed not only of very tender feelings, but of a most cor- 
rect and delicate judgment. 

At the last interview between a condenmed criminal and his wife, their child 
-—a bonny wee thing, just beginning to prattle—was playing about the cell. 


|Her eye was caught by the glitter of the bolts which confined the father's legs, 
and she cried out, in blissful ignorance of their use—** Oh, daddy, daddy, what 
pretty things! You never wore these at home.” 

* Many a sad thing | have seen,’ said the honest gaoler, “ and many a bitter 
cry I have heard within these walls ; but never one that made me blubber like 
achild tillthen. The mother, Sir, and the poor fellow himselfi—Oh, Sur, it was 
jterrible—terrible.”’ 
| It is now five years since the “ ould dancing-master ” has been seen in Green 
(Street. His last visit was for the purpose of consulting the mortuary register, 
behind the shutter, on a disputed point of precedency between Crawley, of 
whom mention has been already made, and a poor lieutenant, named Bellamy, 
who, having a wife and ten children, at a time when beef was 10d. a pound, 
and the quartern loaf sold fur 1s. 6d., was hanged for having forged a bill of ex- 
change. The dispute ended in a bet, with an alderman of the late corporation, 
itor a diner, with vinous accompaniments, ad arbiirrum evactoris, for a select 
marty. Of course, the oid fellow with the chamots-leather gloves won the wa- 
ger, and ordered hung heef for the head dish, with a variety of ** things strang- 
led’ for the second course. 
| He now mopes about, groaning at the degeneracy of the times, almost as 
dolorous in look as Crukshank’s ‘* Last Man,’”? mounted on acrazy gibbet, and 
[demanding of Echo—* Who'll pull my legs !” to which Echo answers—* No- 
y! 
| The hangman has truly declined from his high estate. One by one the jewels 


manicated by the butier, who had just heard it from the boy that brought im the |o¢ jis hempen coronal have been plucked away, and himself driven into a cor- 


beer, who had it from a penny-a-line man, who was hastening with it to The 
Freeman's Journal, and by whom the additional fact was stated, that the parties 
were in custody and had confessed their crime. 

The old man was unusually excited. The city sessions were at hand, and as 
the law piously ordained that murderers must die within forty-eight hours of 
conviction, he should not suffer the agonies of hope deferred, but at once com-, 
plete his catalogue of videnda by the sight, as yet strange to his experience, of 
a young woman expiring under the gallows. ‘ And Andrew ”—said he to the 
butler, “‘ you shall see it too: that is, if you have a mind yourself, and your 
master don’t object ; for I invite you to wait upon my company, at breakfast, on 
the morning of the execution, which cannot be delayed beyond a fortnight ; and 

* An historical fact. Crawley made his last appearance before the pubtic, in a highly 


omg pair of those integuments ; and the grand moral effect of his punishment has 
n, that Hessian Boots—as often as any superannuated dandy shows so much of the 


ner with the murderer and the traitor. But there he is in that corner, so in- 
trenched and fortified by the laws of man, and by strained interpretations of 
the law of God, that it will take a vigorous effort yet to disl him. 

There is this good political reason why treason should be followed by death : 
If couvicted traitors were left unhanged, they might be released aiterwards 
from the penalty of their misdeeds upon the success of the plot, and perhaps 
even rewarded, to the great scandal of constituted governments, and the en- 
couragement of seditions yet unhatched. But from this knot is no release. lt 
is dignus vindice, and makes sure work with the foremost and most daring spirits 
of a movement, however the final event may turn out. The old epigrain is here- 
by verified— 

“ Treason doth never prosper : What's the reason ? 
, When it does prosper, none dare call it treason.” 
* * * 


Calf as to sport them inthe streets—are to this day, cried down by the popular voice, 
Crawleys., See the Crawleys,—Shilloo for the man with the Crawleys '” 


Notwithstanding the eloquent homilies we so often hear from the Bench, 
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procecding from the threadworn text already alluded to, it will not be denied,| 
at this time of day, that the punishment of death, as recognised by the law of 
this realm, rests upon very different grounds. It is a mere question of expe-) 
diency ; and if the practice cannot be maintained by an appeal to its efficacy as. 
an example, no administrator of human justice would dream of justifying him- 
self to society, by texts of Seripture, for taking away the life of the most guil- 
ty of God’s creatures. On that ground he might as well order an adulterer 
to be taken out beyond the walls of the city, and stoned to death by the multi- 
tude. Prove to me, then, that the hangman makes fewer murderers, and you 
silence me ; but failing im that, don’t think to knock out my brains with The 
Pentateuch. 

Since the mitigation of the penal code, many crimes, of which death was the 
established and customary punishment, have become less frequent. Although 
the distresses of the people were never more severe, or more general, burgla-. 
ries, robberies on the highway, and even theft—to all of which even honest. 
minds have been prompted by want—are not so common as they were some 
twenty yearsago. In Ireland, where the common people are in a starving con-| 
dition half the year, the two first-mentioned crimes are scarcely ever attempted.) 
Even in the heart of Tipperary, the outer Goor of any gentleman, who has not 
rendered himself obnoxious to popular vengeance, by offending against the 
Agrarian code of Captain Kock, may be left open all through the night with 
perfect safety ; and he may himself travel unattended, at any hour, through the 
wildest districts, without fear of losing his money. ‘hese are very surprising’ 
facts, but their truth is notorious. I think Lord Glengall himself would not: 
hesitate to acknowledge it. I have no theory to account for them: but it is, 
evident, that our fathers of the past generation were mistaken in their belief, 
that no species of property could be seeure without the safeguard of the gibbet, 
and that a vast quantity of blood was shed by them—legally shed, to be sure 
—in support of that opinion. 

Nottwenty years ago, I saw two young men hanged for pushing open a door, 
which had been purposely left unbarred to entrap them ; a spade having been. 


eracy. Several respites were granted at the earnest request of gentlemen whom 
it would not have been quite politic to disgust ; but at last the sheriff received 
an official letter from the Castle, impressed with the black seal of destiny, to the 
following purport :— 
Caste. 

“Sir,—The Lord Lieutenant has been graciously pleased further to respite 
ithe execution of the sentence of death upon Peter Walsh, condemned at the last 
assizes, until Saturday next, when you will proceed, without fail, to carry the 
sentence of the law into effect. —Your ob’t serv’t., 

“ To the High Sheriff, City of Waterford.” “A. B., Under Secretary. 


“ Perhaps,” as the Rey. Mr. Scott would say, the supreme Disposer of events 
did not approve of this sort of justice. At all events, he otherwise ordained the 
result. 

** J will—will 17°" said honest Tom Backas, the sheriff, as he thrust tho 
Under-secretary’s letter into his coat-pocket ; “1 will see thee hanged first.” 
And away he went to the city gaol to break the matter as gently as possible to 
Peter Walsh, whom he found endeavouring to soothe the torments of “ hope 
deferred ” with a pot of porter. 

* Peter,” said the sheriff, “ have you made your sow! ?” 

* ‘The Lord be between us and harm, your honour!” said Peter. “ Why 
jwould | think of the like?” 
you must te hanged on Saturday morning, my poor fellow, without 

wall. 
| “Ts it in earnest ye are?” said Peter, dropping the porter ; “ or maybe you're 
jokin. You wor always fond of your joke, Masther ‘Thom, ha, ha, (here he tried 
|to laugh); but, by St. Peter, that’s not a pretty subject to joke about (and he 
threw a fearful glance around the cell) in such an oogly place as this.” 

“Tis too true to put in a ballad, Peter. I have a letter from the Castle— 
devil burn it !—ordering me to see the job done without fail ; so, send for Father 
|Kenny, and make your peace as well as you can.” 

Having thus delicately introduced the matter to the party most nearly con- 


placed against it, in order to render just so much force necessary as would con-\cerned, the worthy sheriff hastened to the gaoler, and, in terms of high indigna- 
stitute the crime of burglary. ‘They forced the door, certainly, with intent to ition, communicated the substance of the Under-seecretary’s letter to that officer. 


commit a robbery, but were taken, re infectd, by a party of police, who lay in |But the gaoler received it all as a matter of business, observing, that he thought, 


wait forthem; and when they were placed on theirtrial, Lord Norbury, address-| 
ing the jury, significantly demanded—* Which of you, gentlemen, could sleep, 
in your beds, if ruffians like these are suffered to go about the country with arms. 
in their hands, to pillage, and, perhaps, to murder ?”’ | 

Those “ wretches hung, that jurymen might sleep ;”’ but it has been since. 
discovered, that jarymen may sleep quite as serenely, nay, more so, though. 
burglars are only transported. 

Horse-stealing was another of the crimes, of which we were told there would. 
be no end, if the powerful sanction of the halter should be relaxed. Yet it is 
now arare offence. For this, and the stealing and maiming of cattle and. 
sheep, the gallows was an absolute decoy ; and its officiating minister exer- 
cised a sort of irresistible fascination. 

But Forgery was long the twin-brother of Murder on that levelling platform ; 
with this’ differenee, that interest could sometimes save a murderer, but never) 
was suffered to prevail against the doom of aforger. ‘The pardon of a man) 
convicted of that offence, or the communication of his sentence to the most) 
rigorous and severe from of secondary punishment, would have been cried down 
as an act of national bankruptcy, which public credit could not possibly survive. | 
In such events, it was confidently surmised that every fellow who could write) 
would have nothing to do but raise money in the name, and expence, of an hon- 
ester man; the banks would all be ruined; the merchants would be obliged to 
suspend payments ; and so universal a counterfeiting of power of attorney was, 
to ensue, that every widow and every orphan, through the length and breadth) 
of the land, (who had “ their little all’ mvested in the funds,) were to be re-| 
duced inevitably to beggary. 

This sort of talk kept the hinges of our Newgate balcony pretty limber for 
many a year; for there were innumerable forgeries and convictions took place! 
at almost every Session. _ Nor in any instance, where the guilt of the party was! 
clearly established, was the monster batiled of his prey. 7 he execution of Doc-' 
tor Dodd had effectually “ shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” George the 
Third, who possessed that sort of firmness common to some men with a Pig! 
when it is bent upon pursuing the wrong way, treated all applications for the! 
remission of the extreme sentence, in cases of forgery, as a direct imputation on, 
his humanity. “If I pardon this man, then Doctor Dodd was murdered,” was} 
his answer. He was understood to have said the same thing with regard to! 
Peltier, a French merchant, when applied to on behalf of Dr. Dodd; and so, 
because those two men might have been “ murdered,” others must submit, 
without repining, to the same hard fate. 

Down to Fauntleroy, those various reasons, royal, political, and mercantile, 
kept the system of forgery alive and active. Rogues presuming on the humane 
feelings of those whom they designed to cheat, and on the general sympathy) 
created by a punishment so disproportionate to the crime, were content to run 
the risk of detection. Hundreds of them fell victims to their temerity ; but 


hundreds escaped : and in the former cases the calamity was shared by the pro- | . 
y jon a table before him, and the snoring of the turnkeys in an room sa- 


tisfied him that he was alone in his giory. ‘That, and the creal 
‘outside the window, were the only sounds which broke the awful stillness of the 


secutor with the victim; the indignation of society being diverted from the ini- 
quitous law, which enacted such a savage retribution, to those who had recourse: 
to it for protection or satisfaction. 
‘Thus, in the case, before slightly alluded to, of Lieutenant Bellamy, the pro-' 
secutor was an attorney, rising in practice, and likely, through his connexions, 
to advance rapidly to affluence ; but the cruelty of the law, and of the executive, 
administration, was visited upon him. Friends looked cold; clients avoided, 
him; and he became an obscure man, broken in spirit and broken in fortune. 
Yet he had not acted from vindictive motives, nor taken an unfair advantage ; 
but the general pity for the poor culprit was turned into gall against his prose-| 
cutor. Hada punishment short of death been awarded, this man would have 
been applauded by those who now condemned him, not for his own fault, but for) 
that of the hideous criminal code of England. 
The blind and irrespective ruthlessness with which this particular crime was. 
attempted to be hunted down, displays itself in a case which, unlike most in-| 
stances where the crown had taken a delinquent in its toils, had a pleasing and) 
somewhat ludicrous termination. | 
A simple countryman, who had acquired the dangerous accomplishments of 
reading and writing, havimg come into possession of a five-pound note, altered, 
the five, in a rude manner, with the pen, to ten, and presented it, in that form,) 
to be exchanged for cash, at a bank in Waterford. For this attempt, which, of 
course, did not succeed, he was tried and condemned to death ; but the simpli-| 
city of the man was so apparent, that the jury strongly recommended hin to) 
the mercy of the crown ; and the judge who presided supported the application 
with all his influence. 
‘that Government, however, had a ‘‘ vow in heayen”’ against sparing one} 
drop of blood which the tribunals had once devoted to the altars of the Papyro- 


all along, how it would end, and that they might as well have let the law take 
its coorse at first. 

‘“‘ Humph !” thinks the sheriff to himself; * there is not much sympathy to 
be looked for in this quarter: but we will try a stratagem. Pray, Master Bol- 
ton,” he said aloud, ‘ what are we to do for a hangman ?”’ 

4 There is no such convaniency to be had in Waterford,’ said the gaoler, 

rily. 

* And how, if we can’t get one anywhere else '”’ 

“Why, then, I suppose, the sheriff must do the business himself,’ replied 
Bolton, raising his finger and thumb to the butt of his left ear with an expres- 
sive jerk and shrug of his shoulders, and a clicking of the tongue against the 
palate, which is well understood in the language of pantomime. 

‘“* Very pleasant, indeed!” thought the sheriff. “ But, Bolton, my dear 
‘friend, you must assist me here.” 

* Assist you!” said the droil; * Lord love you, I never could tie a ranning- 
knot in my life.’ 

* Pooh! d nit! man,” said the sheriff, “don’t be ridiculous. I mean, 
you must help me to procure an executioner. Could not you now, like an ho- 
nest fellow, take my gig and drive over to Clonmel. I'm sure they have a per- 
manent hangman on that establishment.”’ 

“Ay, but [ doubt he’s always engaged at home,” says the gaoler. 

“Well, then, say Wexford; that’s but forty miles off. You'd be back in 
three days ; quite time enough, you know: and as you understand these things 
much better than I do, I shall take it as a great favour if you will transact this 
little matter for me.” 

* Yes,” said Bolton, “and bring the hangman back in the gig beside ime’ 
How would Mrs. Backas like that, 1 wonder !”’ 

‘No matter for her; I'll arrange all that. Only say you'll oblige me.” 

** Willingly,”’ said Bolton, * on this condition, that you remain here and act 

the gaoler during wy absence ; for it would never do to leave things, trusting to 
such drunken rasea!s as the turnkeys.” 
This was what Backas expected, and indeed desired ; so he was on the fol- 
lowing morning ‘ivested with the keys, while the phlegmatic gaoler, rejoicing 
in any occasion of snufling the fresh country air for a tame, soluéus curtis, was 
trotting at the rate of ten miles an hour along the road to Wexford. 

Father Kenny was closeted for a considerable part of the day with the con- 
demned prisoner, whom he pronounced to be a true penitent ; though he found 
it a little ditticult at first to reconcile his mind to the justice of the law, which de- 
manded the forfeiture of a life for so trifling an act as that of drawing a pen 
across a flimsy bit of paper. A disaffected priest was that Father Kenny, or he 
never could have uttered such a remark. 

At midnight the prison lay in darkness. Only in the gaoler’s apartment, 
where reclined the sheriff in his arm-chair, was a light suffered to glimmer ; and 
that was carefully hooded from external obligation. ‘The keys of the prison lay 


ing of the drop 


prison. 

He took a dark lantern and proceeded on tiptoe along the passages leading to 
the condemned cell. Several doors, trebly bolted and iocked, had to be opened 
in his progress; but he accomplished ail without trepidation or noise. His 
heart smote him not in what he had undertaken. As he passed the different 
cells, where the prisoners lay, he overheard many a heavy sigh through the grat- 
ing of their doors; many a miserable being also he heard writhing and moan- 
ing on his straw, “in restless ecstasy ;” but the man doomed to dic on the fol- 
lowing Saturday lay fast asleep. So sound and undisturbed was his slumber, 
that he scarcely seemed to breathe. The waking horrors of the day had ex- 
hausted him, and a kind Providence, in compensation for his previous agony, 
had steeped his senses in forgetfulness. 

The sheriff found some difticulty in arousing him ; and when he had, in some 
degree, brought him to his recollection, the wretch thought that he had come to 
demand his body, to be disposed of according to law, and he fell into a violent 
fit of trembling. Honest ‘Tom, however, who had anticipated this, was pro- 
vided with a restorative which even Father Mathew would scarcely condemn in 
such a case,—he gave poor Peter a drop out of the bottle, which had the double 
effect of stopping his mouth, and setting him firmly upen his legs. He then 
briefly explained to hin that he must lose no time at his toilet, but throw on a 
cloak, which had been provided for the occasion, and quickly and silently follow 
mm. Ina tew minutes he placed him at liberty, beyond the outer gate of the 
prison, and bade him God speed. 

A sentinel was passing on his beat, and the dismayed-wretch shrunk back 
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like a frightened bird to its cage ; but just then the heavy drop-leaf of the gal-!'swallowed up human life, and refuse to throw the inanimate form upon the sur- 
lows overhead grated harshly to the wind, and he rushed forward,—while! face. te 
Backas, fearful lest his agitation might betray him, cried aloud, “Good night,) Many years ago, when the present first Lord of the Treasury was Chief Se- 
Doctor,—good night! and mind how you go down the hill. Fair and easy go! ‘cretary for Ireland, he described to the House of Commons, im very moving 
far in a day.” | language, the fact of a poor woman having, with her children, thrown herself at 
At eight of the next moming, the High Sheriff was aroused from as deep and! his feet, imploring that her husband, who had been condemned and removed in 
sweet a slumber, in the gaoler’s bed, as that from which he had roused the con- that summary manner, might be brought back and hanged! Some of the sense- 
demned sleeper, and told that the prisoner had escaped. He was fined five less clageeurs who heard him langhed ; but the Right Hon. gentleman rebuked 
hundred ponnds ; but the world prospered with him, and he could spare it. | their stupid merriment, saying, if they supposed such a strange application indi- 
Some years afterwards, when he related this incident, some one asked, What! cated want of affection in the person who made it, they were mueh mistaken ; 
had become of the culprit, and whether he had ever had an opportunity of show- for he had never seen grief or anguish more strongly depicted in the demeanour 
ing gratitude to his deliverer ! lof any human being. ‘This 1s very remarkable testimony in favour of what is 
“He received a free pardon, through the Marquis (of Waterford), from ano-| ealled Secondary Punishment. oy 
ther administration,”’ said the worthy ex-Sheriff; “and many a warm benedie- But would this be any dimmution of severity? would not many eriuminals, 
tion I received from his lips ; but the only overt act of gratitude T can remem-| for themselves as well as their friends, weleome death as far preferable? 
ber, was his selling me a spavined horse for twenty pounds, which, between two! I have not the least doubt that it would be generally so considered. — Farther, 
brothers, was not worth half the money. But, if the same thing were to be J will add, that if it were not likely to be so considered, there would be very 
done to-morrow, and at the same cost, I would do it again. It is not for the little use m trying the experiment. But let it be recollected, that although it 
thanks one is likely to reecive from a rogue, that we should feel disposed to act is not desirable to aggravate the sufferings of even the worst male factors, it is 
a humane part ; nor should his worthlessness make any difference, if the thing not ont of tenderness for actual murderers that these suggestions are offered. 
itself is right. I despise man who says,—‘ Save a thief from the gallows, and [t is in merey to those whose lives may be even now threatened, or in danger 
he will pick your pocket.” Why,—let him pick it, the blackguard ' if he must of assassination, and to whom the law as it is enforeed, is no protection ; nor ts 
He cannot rob me of the satisfaction I feel, when I recollect the night I sent! it in mercy to them only, but alse to the reckless misereant who meditates the 
Jerry Bolton on a fool’s errand to Wexford, and the nice téte-a-téfe he had with) blow, nothing awed or terrified by the course of punishment at present resorted 
@ hangman by his side, all the way back. Jerry was right, however, about Mrs.) to. Sueh a person would be sauel more forcibly and continually acted upon by 
one a toe would she set in that gig any more ; and [ had to part with) the stern, unpassive, and tmmovable aspect of justice, presented im this form, 
| than as we are accustomed to see her, rusling sword in hand into the arena, de- 


it for next to nothing.” 
This is a long digression, almost apropos to nothing ; our business being to) stroying her victim, and then relapsing wito a state of apathy and repose. 

show that the forgery trade has declined, since it ceased to be carried on in When a man of sufficiently desperate character to commit a murder has brought 
partnership with Jack Ketch as Indorsee. Yo that fact, however, the Old Bailey, his mind to contemplate and resolve upon the deed, ie will run chances tor 
Annals and the Circuit Reports bear undeniable testimony. No person now) the final event, pretty much as the soldier in Horace celenlates the fortunes of 
objects to appear against a man who has perpetrated or attempted that deserp-| a battle : 
tion of fraud ; yet the number of prosecutions falls cousiderably short of those! | 
which took place, when two cases of forgery out of three were allowed to escape’ 


Quid enim? concurritur ; hore 
Momento cita mors venit aut victoria leta. 


with impunity, through the horror which men felt of imbruing their hands im! 
blood. ‘The witnesses felt not the least compunction in bringing forward proofs 
against the Reverend Doctor Bailey, the other day ; nor was any sensation of| 
pity or terror excited in the public mind, when he received sentence of transpor-, 
tation for life. He deserved it ; and it seemed to be the general opinion, that) 
the safety of society required it. A la bonne heure, then; let the reverend! 
preacher live out his whole allotted time, and learn, at the other side of the! 
ocean, to connect the practice of good works with the doctrines of religion. He 
will do no more hurt to his neighbour in this hemisphere ; nor will the degraded 
and wretched condition, to which he has sunk himself, encourage any extrava- 
gant rové, lay or clerical, to tread in his footsteps, in the miserable confidence 
that he cannot be hanged. 


Ie readily stakes his life against the hope of eseape, or of a dropped link in 
the chain of evidence which may set hin free ; and even if he throws these 
‘calculations aside, and braces himself up for the worst, he plunges headlong 
down the steep with his victim, as an affair of “ an hour,”’ in which the satisfac- 
tion anticipated balances the pain. 

But let him see the convicted murderer divested in a twinklins of his raffian 
heroism ; sucked down, as it were, into the earth from the prese..ce of his kind 
for ever; borne away to a remote and inaccessible place, to drag out his lin- 
vering years in total ignorance of all things that happen in the world ; demed 
even the gloomy comfort cf learning what is thought of himself, of his crime, 
of his sentence, or whether people think of him at all :—Men who would 
face the gallows with a smile, would shrink in terror from such a living death. 


‘Two important facts have been now ascertained and veritied by experience : | But the old dancing-master plucks my sleeve and asks—‘ What am / todo! 
every other denomination and variety of crime, jor whieh the penalty of death) Goncder my window in Green Strect. Is there to be no respeet for vested 
was formerly exacted, has abated in frequency and in atrocyy, since the law has! ight I 
mitigated its rigour; and the crime of Murder, which is” still punished with ~~ 
death, continues as frequent, and is attended by the same savage and ferocious | jitee 
circumstances, as ever. ‘The terror of death does not operate in restraining! | THE TIDLEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 
men of fierce and vindictive passions, from slaking their burning hearts in blood, || BY STUART. 


any more than it checked the audacity of the highwayman, or prevented the pass-|| Tn the whole extent of the New Kent Road, and this, taking it from its ex- 


ing of forged bank-notes. treme points, the “ Elephant’ and “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” is not a short line of 

Is not this enough to prove, that executions for murder are no longer justifia-' 'vround, there dwelt not a more notable woman than Mrs. Baxter. Yes, notable 
ble, on the only principle which could justify a resort to them by mortals ! ‘They! |!s the word ; no other term can describe the ever-bustling, busy, managing Mrs. 
have utterly failed, as an example, to deter those, who witness or read of them,||8., whose passion for cleaning and cleanliness was such, that no peace could be 
from the commission of the same crime. ‘hat they have in many instances * put! known where she abided. ‘To de clean was not sufficient for this good lady ; 
toys of desperation’ in men’s heads, urging them to the perpetration of dceds! there was no happiness at all in that passive state ; to be cleaning was the joy 
which, under a less violent impulse, they never would have dreamt of, is a truth) —Uus was her being’s end and aim—the thing for which she was created—the 
authenticated in many a well-known instance. But our case is made out, with-| 9ly pleasure she coald feel or understand. All her thoughts and ideas were 
out this. If the brutal exhibition of a human body, writhing on a gallows, is) centred here, and let the subject of conversation be what it might, if Mrs. Bax- 
wroved to be without efiect in preventing the crime for which he suffers, we tet had any share in it, to this all-engrossing passion would she contrive to turn 

ve no right to outrage public decency, and shock every pure Christian fecling tt. Did the sun shine brightly, er the soft zephyrs come wooingly in at her 
by exhibiting it. What then—it is demanded—would you make no distinction, Window, pot for a moment did she bless the bright beams which shed such ra- 
between the fate of the convicted murderer and the sheep-siealer, or the forger |dience around, or the inspiring breeze that brought fresh health to her cheeks ; 
of bank-notes! Is it consistent with your notions of justice, that a crime so| she only remarked that the day was favourable for washing or for scrubbing, and 
abhorrent to our nature, should be marked with no darker sign of public repro-||forthwith her pastime commenced. In short, no Dutch frau could earry her pu- 


bation, than offences which are only greater in degree than those of a covetous! "fying propensities to a more absurd height ; and as between the sublime and 
man, the gambler, or of many a “ smart man” of business ! | the ridiculous there is but a step, so is it between cleanliness and its opposite. 


If had a mind to retaliate upon those venerators of antiquity, I might say|i! have often observed that your outrageously clean subjects are not ashamed to 
that the Law, in its practice as well as in its letter, for many a long year, recog-||!® VeFY dirty themselves to avoid making a dirt. 
nised no such distinction as that which they are now such mighty sticklers fbr; and|| You might have known Mrs. Baxter's house from a hundred of the same size 
that those men, whose vigorous administration of justice it 1s so much their fash- and style a mile off, such was its resplendent cleanliness, such the snowy white- 
ion to extol, were only beaten inch by inch from that horrid code, which levell-| "€88 Of its steps, and the dazzling brightness of the large brass-plate that p 
ed all distinctions, until they have but one scarlet remnant of it left to console ‘clanned No. to be her residence. How often have I wish , in ascending 
them. But it is quite possible—without offending public morality by hiring one those steps, that some other boot than imine had been destined to sully their 
human butcher to destroy the life of another—to make a distmetion in the pun-|/¥irgin purity—a crime little short of sacrilege in Mrs, Baxter's eyes, who, if 
ishment of wilfal murder, which would mark the national abhorrence of such a| able to keep a guard over her tongue upon such occasions, would convey a bitter 


crime, and render the guilty individual aterror, not to hunself alone, but to the! /teproof for one’s sin by despatching her luckless maid of all work to remove 
ithe obnoxious stain. 


whole community. 
‘To this end, | would suggest that a murderer, upon conviction, should be!! Mrs. B.’s house contained three or four sitting-rooms, yet the kitchen, to the 


immediately cut off from ail intercourse of friends and kindred. Whether his|/great annoyance of her poor hard-worked maid, was the place in which she chose 
destination were a prison in his native land, or a penal colony abroad, he should! |.o take her meals. Her dining-room was large and well-furnished ; but on en- 
be no more seen here. His removal should take place instantaneously from)|tering it you would exclaim, Can this be an inhahited house ' for not one sign 
the dock after trial, so as not to allow him the interchange of a parting glance||of habitation was there. Curtains there were to the windows, certainly, but 
with the spectator. It might be worth while even to call in the aid of machine-) not put there to be drawn ; for the coldest day in the depths of a Russian win- 
ry and stage-effect, to add to the horror of his disappearance—causing him to |ter could never tempt Mrs. Baxter to see them so treated. There was a com- 
vanish like a spectre from the sight of men. And he should be conveyed away) fortable carpet, too ; but, rash visitor, beware ! touch not its sacred hem, for 
in seeret and by night-journeys to his final abode, where he should be effeetual-|/the least idea ever entertained by Mrs. B., when she laid it down, was the idea 
ly, and for ever, divorced from all that is most dear to a parent, a husband, or aj/of anybody walking over it. Do you not sce that India matting laid round and 
friend. jacross the room, which, and which only is to be so profaned |! “There was a fine 
The awe produced in the by-standers by that visible and sudden separation large easy chair, made in the last style of luxury and pc. gaan which she ex- 
from the world, would surpass the terror of an execution, without any of its re-|/ultingly told every one cost fourteen guineas ; but I wish you could see the 
volting and demoralising effects. Something of the kind has been tried in Tip-||black look she would have bestowed upon any one (spose not excepted) who 
perary within the last year ; when prisoners, condemned to be transported,|jnad dared to remeve it from the corner she had destined to be ts abiding 


were taken out of their cells at midnight and sent away to a seaport, before any 
of the country people were aware of their intended removal. the following 
market-day, when crowds of friends and sympathizers flocked into the town 
and found the prison empty, the spirit of defiance, which had summoned them 
together, was changed into dismay and gricf. ‘To have seen the absent culprits 
brought out and hanged, would not have daunted them at all; but the stillness 
and solitude of those untenanted walls struck terror into their hearts. ‘They 
looked and felt, as men contemplate the deep and tranquil waters which have 


lace. 
5 In short, Mrs. B.'s goods, like the crown jewels, were to be looked at with awe 
and admiration, but not to be touched ; aud thus her poor victim of a tn..oand, 
more miserable than the traveller in an Arabian desert, who, if he does \.oi see 
the element he languishes for, at least is not tantalized, pines in the yad-t of 
plenty for the common comforts of life, knowimg no rest in his own well-i..cnish- 
ed house, but in that blessed oblivion—sleep. Came he home hungry or thursty 
there was nothing in his larder, Mrs. Baxter being much too clean to cook, or 
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allow cooking ; and some excuse would always be found against drawing the| our rank, our expenses are enormous ; the sales of all my jewels will not raise 


strong ale, or opening « bottle of wine. Was he weary, not for worlds dared he 


seek repose in the inviting arm-chalr, or stretch his limbs on the sofa, for he 


sufficient to pay this debt of honour of my husband’s—but it must be paid, aud 
paid to-morrow. You, whe know everything, must know all this ; and to you, 


would sully this, and tumble that, and disarrange everything ; and a lecture! as the richest man in Paris, | come to request the loan—I might almost say, the 


from Mrs. B. about her household gods (for such they were to her) was a thing s1/t—ot thirty thousand lous Mor. 


in every way to be dreaded. 


‘* Thirty thousand lous, Madam !—you ask half what I possess.” 


Mr. B. was as good acreature as ever lived—kind and honest, and with a “* Not so, Monsieur Achille ; one successful speculation will restore it to you. 


heart * open as day to melting charity ;" and though in his mariage with Mrs. 


‘You will scarcely miss it; to me, it will be life—more than life—honeur. 


B., cont orm bore no very prominent part, yet the good feelings of his nature} This, with the sale of my diamonds, will bring us barely through.” 


prompte 


him to act the part of hasband, if not with éclat, at least with great 


Monsieur Achille was sileut for some time ; then, with a bitter sneer, * Try 


propriety. ‘The want of beauty in a wife may be forgiven, because habit so ‘De Valens and Beauflear—will not these supply you !” 


reconciles us tu her personal defects, that oue soon ceases to kuow they exist ; 
learning may be dispensed with, for what man likes a blue of a wife? you may 


| “You mock me—you know they cannot. Oh! Monsieur Achille, have 
mercy—have merey !”? and the Duchess, sinking on her knees, clasped her 


even love a vixen, for her heart may make amends for her temper ; but who of} white hands, and laid them on his feet. 


all the sons of Eve can bear the bonds of matrimony with a cleancr !—a woman 


* You have had little merey, Madam—you have had little mercy ;” and then 


who makes her husband take off his slippers at the bottom of the stairs, and||there was a pause. At last—* You love your husband, Madam!’ “ Better 
puts him to bed in a room just scrubbed, the wet boards only to walk on—her| than my life,” was the reply. “Then rise, Madam ; seat yourself, and listen 


— of which she possesses a store, being folded up carefully for high days, tome.’ 


holidays. 


* + * * * * 


Such was Mrs. Baxter, and I am sorry to say poor Mr. B., like the saint, whe} That evening, about nine o'clock, Monsieur Achille, dressed with the utmost 


trying, impiously, to fast forty days, died on the thirty-ninth, did give up the 
ghost at the end of his sixth year’s apprenticeship to matrimony ; (had he served 
out the seventh, | have no doubt he would had become hardened to every- 
thing. ) ‘ 
A few streets off lived a very pretty widow, who was Mrs. Baxter's aversion 
on account of her untidimess. ‘To try her by Mrs. B.’s_ standard, indeed, she 


‘elegance, shrouded in a large cloak, under which he carried a smal! but heavy 
packet, entered his cabriolet and desiring his confidential valet to attend him, 
drove in the direction of the Hotel Montitiore. ‘The drive was a long one ; and 
he, proceeding at a leisurely pace, had time to reflect upon and ponder over the 
events of the day. She! whom he had so loved—she who had so spurned, so 
despised him—the woman he had exce sued and prayed to, whose laugh of deri- 


was a dirty woman ; for the purifications of her house were accomplished so, sion had rung in his ears so long—shke, so worshipped, so respected, whom 


quietly, that you might have imagined the hand of a fairy had been concerned 
in it. The sound of scrubbing, or the smell of suds, was never known in Mrs. 
Mason’s house ; and whenever Mr. Baxter had occasion to yo there, which, as 


trustee for her children he was obliged to do frequently, there was such snugness, | 


and real comfort in her little dwelling ; such warmth in the soft carpet, that he 
might press even in a dirty boot with impunity ; such rest in the large arm-chair, 
not too fine for use, that was always wheeled to the fire for him ; such true hos- 
pitality at her well-ordered table, and above all, such a charm in her own smil- 
ing and quiet deportment, that a comparison between the two ladics was the 
natural consequence, which comparison was not to the advantage of poor bus- 
tling Mrs. B. 


I must do her spouse, however, the justice to say, that for a long time he), 


wrestled with the feelings that had imperceptibly stolen into his heart ; for a 
long and weary time did he plod from the City to his dinner of scraps, the Sun- 
day’s joint being always manufactured by his managing wife, who knew not 
Vart de cuisine in any but its most barbarous English forms, into compounds 
that defied alike his recognition and digestion ; and nightly did he listen to the 
oft-told tale of servants’s sloveliness and impertinence, till having tried every 


calumny had never reached, who stood in the centre of a profligate court, purer 
than fallen snow—she to be his, at last—bought, bought—with a price—she, to 
whom all the nobles of the land had sighed in vain, reserved at last for him! 

| At the corner of the street in which stood the Hotel Montifiore he stopped, 
jand gave the reins into the hands of his valet ; he told him he was going on 
‘business to the Duke de Montifiore ; that if the nobleman was from home, he 
should wait until he returned ; that he expected his cabriolet to be at that same 
\spot in two hours’ time, and that, if he was not there to meet it, he wished his 
servant to take it home, and he would return on foot, and on no account to 
mention where he had left him, or to give any clue as to the proceedings and 
destmation of that evening. 

| The valet obeyed these orders to the letter. Monsieur Achille reached the 
‘Hotel Mentifiore, and pausing at a small side entrance into the court, gave a 
low whistle ; the door was immediately opened by a figure so muffled that it 
‘was impossible to distinguish either its sex or age: with a silent movement, it 
beckoned him to follow ; they crossed the court, and reached a small and dark 
‘apartinent,—they paused. 

‘eae I have brought it all, most lovely Duchess. And now—” he took tenderly 


means to alter the character of his partner, and turn her thoughts to better) the extended hand of the figure—the grasp that met his was one of tron. 
things, in vain—and having no ambition to be immortalized in future story as a}) “Is it all gold!” 


martyred Benedick—he one evening took himself off, and | am sorry to say) 


never returned to his own tidy home ! 

The world—that is, the Kent Road from top to bottom, including the Paragon, 
(for Mrs. B., being well to do, was extensively known)—of course set this step 
down as a moral outrage. Alas! had Mrs. Baxter paid more attention to her 


husband than her house—had she sought by quict endearments, and a careful) 


anticipation of his wants and comforts, to make him feel in the sacred retire- 
ment of home that repose the jaded mind so much requires after it’s day’s strug- 
gle with the world, where pangs and trials are felt that the kind husband im 
mercy conceals from his wife—had she done this, instead of destroying the 
peace of her partner by vexatious details of domestic grievances, annoying re-) 


* All gold,” he answered ; and this was the last word he ever uttered. 
| Monsieur Aehil’e was missing for two days ; and great excitement prevai'ed 
in consequence ; on the third day, his body was found in the river, some miles 
from the place were his valet stated he had seen him last; his pockets were 
Irifled, his yewels gone ; a ghastly wound in his breast shewed how he had died. 
His servants were all strictly examined, when the valet made his statement ; 
in consequence of which a visit was instantly paid by the commissioners of 
ipolice to the Hotel Montifiore, the result of which visit was that the valet was 
‘arrested and tried for the murder and robbery of his master. Want of evidence 
led to his acquittal ; but while in confinement, nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness of the Duchess towards him, or her liberality atter his release. She, so 


strictions, and useless repinings—good Mr. Baxter, I can answer for him, would) | beautiful, so beloved, she was still the same,—as calm, as proud, as apart as 


have been loyal to his life’s.end. 

Was Mrs. B. made miserable by her loss’ On the contrary! Her mind 
was possessed by two passions—cleanliness and economy ; and it had room 
for no more. Her rage for cleaning does not diminish as she advances in life. 
It was only yesterday [ passed the house, and the whiteness of the steps, the 
dazzling brightness of the windows, and prim neatness of the little garden, 
where even the daisics and daflodils must be careful to grow in ‘an orderly way, 
and not indulge in the wantonness of straggling over the pipe-clayed path, cou- 
vinced me that “the tidiest woman in the world” still dwells there. 


THE FATE OF MONSIEUR ACHILLE. 
BY MISS SKELTON. 

Monsieur Acuitix was the richest banker in Paris. Born and bred a 
Jew, he had, when very young, from motives of interest, comformed to the 
Christian faith ; he was now about forty years of age, but looked some years 
less, short, stout, sallow, with the features peculiar to his tribe, black hair, 
bushy whiskers, small piercing eyes, dressed in the extreme of the fashion, sur- 
rounded by every article of taste and luxury,—in all extraneous circumstances, 
a gentleman and a “ bel esprit ;’ but in mind and heart, as m face aud person, 
a Jew and a plebeian. 

One morning at the early hour of eleven, while seated at breakfast, he was 


startled by an announcement from his valet that the Duchess de Montifivre was’, 


waiting to see him in the grand saloon ; that she had come on foot, and unat- 
tended, and had only at last given her name when she found it impossible to 
obtain admission without doing so. 

Monsieur Achille’s pale cheek flushed, then faded to a double sallowneys, 
then he smiled, then almost trembled,—at last, he desired his valet to return to 
the Duchess, and announce his speedy arrival; then having carefully revised 
his toilet, and fortified himself with a glass from one of the bottles of liqueur on 
the table before him, he descended to the grand saloon. 

The Duchess was standing with her back to him, examining a picture ot 
exquisite Leauty, which hung ou the opposite side of the room ; he had time to 
close the door and advance half way up the apartment before she became 
aware of his entrance or turned to greet him. Whien she did so, what a con- 
trast did she present to him! She, in her calm and smiling beauty—so cold 
and so proud !—so supremely lovely! He, with his coarse and ordinary fea- 
tures, his ungainly figure, his embarrassed manner! ‘The Duchess was a beau- 
tiful woman,—perhaps she had never looked more beautiful than she did at 
that moment,—her tall form drawn to its full height, her simple white robe and 
bonnet, her rich, unadorned hair, her pale lip trembled with a smile, the ineffa- 
ble loveliness of which thrilled to the heart of the man before her, while he 
winced beneath its deep contempt. 

She spoke first. ‘* Monsieur Achille, I have come to beg a favour of you,— 
but pray sit down.” (He obeyed her, and they seated themselves opposite to 
each other.) “I have come to ask you for meneg—we know how rich you arc. 


You must know how affairs stand with us,—our mevenues barely support 


ever! Made to adorn the world, to Aer that world was nothing,—over her it 
{had no power. 

| Among her intimate friends, she was heard to lament the death of Monsieur 
Achille, as the means of depriving her husband of a large loan which he was to 
have received on the night on which the murder was committed, and of which 
it was supposed Monsieur Achille was robbed while in the act of bringing it to 
the Hotel Montifiore. She also regretted having been obliged to part with some 
of her splendid diamonds, in order to raise sufficient to pay her husband's debts 
of hononr. . 

All these debts were paid; and, after a tine, those matchless gems again 
‘blazed amid the pale gold of her rich hair, and spanned the snowy circle of her 
| arm : the tresses were like sunlight, the arm like Partan marble, the diamonds 
‘without price ;—none saw or dreamt of the blood—the blood—that bound them 
round that bright head, clasped them on that arm, chamed them to each other. 
| Monsieur Achille was soon forgotten. ‘The Duke and Duchess de Monti- 
itiore lived jong and happy lives ; no cloud ever scemed te shade his gay and 
open brow, or dim the lustre of her glorious beauty. His debts once paid, no 
|future embarrasments darkened their prospects; one bright path of unbroken 
‘prosperity alone remained for them : they died as they lived, honoured, respected, 
admired, and bequeathed to those around and beneath them the almost smgular 
example of great rank, unblemished descent, unbounded wealth, united with 
perfections of character, and conduct. 


| 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S NARRATIVE OF CAPT. BU- 
CHAN’S EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. 

Beyond the usual circumstances of a Northern voyage, the features of the 
‘volume before us are—the struggles and dangers of a vessel in navigating an 
icy sea, or in offering a * passive resistance " when locked up ; the feelings ex- 
ested by the novel objects presented to the mind ; and tke personal occurrences 
‘of individuals engaged in duty or dangerous excursions over the ice, whether 
| in the chace or to vary the monotony of an ice-bound life. To these may be 
jadded, the sights and scenery of an Arctic region; which in this Voyage of 
| Discovery are well depicted, both by pen and pencil, where the pencil can be 
employed. ‘The novelty, variety, and magnitude of the icebergs, floating in 
calm majesty, or rapidly moving with grotesquely fearful grandeur over an agi- 
tated sea—the surf breaking with terrific fury on the solid field of ice—the enor- 
mous masses gradually closing up under the ipepe of wind and wave till, 
with a fearful murmurmg, portions are upheaved or ground to powder under the 
elemental pressure—the well-defined contrast of the stormy sky over the 
stormy ocean, with the clear sunshine and calin atmosphere over the solid ice— 
the perpetual day—the peculiar scenery of Spitzbergen, with its gigantic gla- 
ciers, its solitary desolation, and the relief of its singular animals, and occa- 
\sionally the appearance of a scanty vegetation in favourable sites—are al] ex- 
ceedingly well depicted in the volume before us ; and, though not perhaps es- 
sentially new, have an air buth of freshness and novelty. * 

As regards success, the voyage did not succeed because success was impos- 
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sible. From the reports of the whaling-vessels for a few years previous, it was) they became condensed, or were dispersed on arriving at it; and although — 
concluded that the sea was more free from ice than Puiprs and the early navi-| of clouds were continually borne towards the spot by the impetuosity of the 
gators had found it; but the conclusion that it would be so on the following tempest, the line of termination did not encroach upon that of the — at- 
year was so far disproved, that, owing to a prevalence of south and westerly, mosphere overhanging the pack. ‘The contrast between the two atmospheres, 
winds, or some other causes, the solid ice extended to a lower range than usual. so remarkable in clondy weather especially, is termed the “ice ane 3 and 
The utmost advance the expedition was able to make, was to 80 degrees 34 enables the experienced mariner to jodge of the nature and position of the ice, 
minutes—only about half a degree further than Hupson, with ten men and a) cven at a distance, 
boy, Ina ware bigger or m HARITS OF THE WaLers. 
1607 ; and not so far by a degree and a half as had been before attained: mdeed,))  .. . . 
: ied |! Nearer the close of the voyage the habits of the walrus are described with 
the accident of the winds and weather of each season appear to decide wheth« ve of the wale 
80 degrees can be exceeded or even reached. In his closing remarks, Captain) CUTIONS Mares 4 : L 1 aff 
ably following evening we were greatly amused by the singular and affec- 
Beechey throws out a hint upon the success that would probably trom)| 
: . © of the inde-| touate conduct of a walrus towards its young. Inthe vast sheet of ice which 
employing a steam-vessel with the screw-propeller, in consequence of the mide-) 
surrounded the ships, there were occasionally many pools; and, when the wea- 
pendence of that mode of navigation of winds, or at least of euiims. “e. vc toenaa4 
‘ther was clear and warm, animals of various kinds would frequently rise ar 
ADVANTAGE OF A STEAMER IN A POLAR VOYAGE. | sport about im them, or craw! from thence upon the ice to bask in the warmth of 
The openings in the ice are generally of short duration, perhaps for eight or! the sun. A walrus rose in one of these pools close to the ship, and, finding 
twelve hours only ; during which tine, an ordinary sailing-vessel, threading the! every thing quiet dived down and brought up its young one, which it held to its 
many tortuous channels, does not advance above ten or twenty mules in a direct) preast by pressing it with its flipper. In this manner it moved about the pool, 
line, before the closing of the fields puts a stop to her progress ; whereas 4) keeping in an erect posture, and always direeting the face towards the vessel.— 
steamer, regardless of wind—and it ts in ealu weather mosily that the rit On the slightest movement on board, the mother released her flipper and pushed 
opens—would be able to accomplish three or four times the advance in the! the young one under water ; but, when every thing wes again quiet, brought 
same period, and perliaps to come to seme land in the North, which, 1 reached, jx up as before, and for a length of time contmued to play about im the pool, to 
would materially unprove her prospect of success. In the event of the ice the great aumwsement of the seamen, who gave her credit for abilities um tuition 
closing, the propeller could be imstantly drawn up into the body of the vessel, whieh, though possessed of considerable sayacity, she harldy merited. = * . 
and when wanted could be as expeditions! y replaced, especially as smooth water ‘{‘he walruses are more numerous on the western coast of Spitzbergen than mn 
generally prevails between the floes of ice. In case of frost, the screw ts) Baflin’s Bay, Behring’s Strait, or in any other parts of the Aretic seas with which 
wholly under water, and entirely free from that accumulation of ice which! } am acquainted, Cherie Island perhaps excepted ; and m fine weather, resort 
would take place about the paddle-floats and boxes of an ordinary steam-vessel, to large pieces of ice at the edge of the main body where they may be seen in 
to the great detriment if not the entire destruction of the wheel. Should the! jerds, consisting oeeasionally of upwards of a hundred animals each. In these 
vessel be caught and compelled to winter, a steam-apparatus for warming the! situations they appear greatly to cnyoy themselves, rolling and sporting about, 
vessel throughout could be fitted with little trouble. And as the propeller ts) aad frequently making the air resound with ther bellowmyg, which bears some 
only intended to be used as an auxiliary power, a small high-pressure engine) resemblance to that of a bail. ‘These diversions generally end in sleep, during 
would be all that would be required, and consequently it would take up but lit-) whieh these wary animals appear to take the precaution of having a sentinel to 
tle of the stowage of the vessel. | warn them of any danger to which they may be liable. So universal seems the 
EFFECTS OP PERPETUAL DAY. | observance of this precaution amongst their species that I seareely ever saw a 
Nothing made so deep an impression upon our senses as the change from, herd, however smali, in which I did not notice one of the party on the wateh, 
alternate day and night, to which we had been habituated from our infancy, to) stretching lis long neck m the air every half minute, to the utmost extent of its 
the continued daylight to which we were subjected as soon as we crossed the! muscles, to survey the ground about lim. In the event of any alarming appear- 
Arctic circle. Were the ground is but little trodden, even trifles are interest- ances, the sentinel begins by secking his own personal safety, and, as these 
ing ; and I do not, therefore, hesitate to describe the feelings with which we anumals always he huddled upon ove another, the motion of one is unmediately 
regarded this change. ‘Ihe novelty, it must be admitted, was very agreeable , communicated to the whole group, whieh is mstantly in motion toward the water. 
and the advantage of constant daylight, m an unexplored and naturally boiste- W hen the herd is large, and an alarm is given, a most ludicrous scene occurs. 
rous sea, was too great to allow us even to wish for a return of the alternations: From the unwieldy nature of these animals, the state of fear ito which they are 
above alluded to: but the reluctance we felt to quit the deck when the sun thrown, and their bemy so closely packed together at first, they tumble over one 
was shining bright upon our sails, and to retire to our cabins to sleep, often de-)'anoether, get angry, and in ther endeavour to regain their feet flounder about In 
prived us of many hours of necessary rest ; and when we returned to the deck, each other's way, ull having at last serambled to the edge oi the ice, they plunge 
to keep our night-watch, if it may be so called, and still found the sun gilding) ito the water, head first if possible, but otherwise, in any position in which 
the sky, it seemed as if the day would never finish. ehance may have placed them, occasioning one of the most laughable seences of 
What, therefore, at first promised to be so gratifying, soon threatened to be-| the kind it is possible to conceive. ‘The gallop of the sea-horse 1s probably the 
re, firs so gratifyimg, soon ate) re. sea-h 
come extremely irksome ; and would, indeed, have been a ser. «+s inconvenience, most awkward motion that is exhibited by the animal tribe, from the great diffi- 
had we not followed the example of the feathery tribe, which we daily observed! culty they expencnee 1 bringing the hind feet forward, which arises nodoubt from 
winging their way to roost, with a clock-work’ regularity, and retired to our ‘the iminese weight of tie auunal, and the great disproportion between the length 
cabin at the proper hour, where, shutting out the rays of the sun, we obtamed of their bodies and their legs In order to facilitate the bringing up of the 
that repose which the exercise ties required. , hinder parts of the body, the head is alternately lowered and raised, and the ani- 
pose h ne exercis of our duties required nately | 
At first sight, it will, no doubt, appear to many persons that constant daylight! mal bemg exceedingly pliant, and thickly covered with blubber, a serpentine 
must be a valuable acquisition in every country: but a little reflection will, 1) and wavy motion is thus given to the body, which very much reminds the obsei- 
think, be sufficient to show that the reverse is really the case, and to satisfy «| ver of the hurried movement of a large caterpillar, a judicrous association that 
thinking mind, that we cannot overraic the blessing we derive from the whole-| tenus greatly to heighten the burlesque effect. On the evening in question, sev- 
some alternation of labour and rest, which is in a manner foreéd upon us by the eral herds of these animals had crawled upon the ice to enjoy the fine evening, 
succession of day and night. It is impossible, by removing to a high latitude,| and rest themselves after their exertions in the late boisterous weather. The 
to witness the difficulty there is in the regulation of time, the proneness that is! boats, properly equipped and manned with some of the officers and seamen, 
felt by the indefatigable and zealous to rivet themselves to their occupations, qpushed off in pursuit of them. ‘The first herd which was selected disappointed 
and by the indolent and procrastinating to postpone their duties, without being! the sportsmen, but another was so intent upon its gambols, that, notwithstand- 
truly thankful for that all-wise and merciful provision with which Nature has) tng the extreme vigilance I have noticed, several of the crew managed to effect 
endowed the more habitable portions of the globe. , alanding upon the ice without any alarm bemg given to the animals; but imme- 
«diately on the first musket being fired, the affrighted group made such a desper- 
ate rush toward the edge of the ice, that they nearly overturned the whole of 
our party purposely stationed there to intercept them. ‘The seamen, finding 
this charge more formidable than they expected, were obliged to separate, to al- 
low their opponents to pass through their ranks ; and bemg thus, in their turn, 
taken by surprise, they suffered them, almost unmolested, to perform their sum- 
There was, besides, on this occasion, an additional motive for remaiming up; - 
m mersets towards the sea. What with their uncertain movements, the extreme 
very few of us had ever seen the sun at midmght; and this mglt happening to), 
and uganess of their skins and the respectful distance at which the men were obliged 
be particularly clear, his broad red dise, curiously distorted by refraction, anc , : 
: . atiiiex tu keep, to avoid the lashing of the head and tusks of the animals, it was indeed 
sweeping majestically along the Northern horizon, was an object of 
sthaps have| task to inflict any serious injury upon them. One, however, was de:- 
grandeur, which riveied to the deck some af our crew, who would perhaps have) then being d 
be icebe Or perately wounded im the head with a ball; and the mate of the brig being dc- 
beheld w ith indifference the less imposing effect of the teebergs. Or it muigh “4 ; 
termined, if possible, to sceure his prey, resolutely struck his tomahawk into his 
have been a combination of both these phenomena ; for it cannot be denied : 
stasiitien tata) j| skull: bat the enraged animal, with a twist of the head, sent the weapon whuirl- 
that the novelty occasioned by the floating masses was materially heightened) - 5 Paar . . 
. : nich th va)| {gm the air, and then lashing hus neck, as though he would destroy with his 
by the singular etfect produced by the very low altitude at which the sun casi |; - 
blique to, tusks every thing that came in his way, effected his escape to the wa- 
his fiery beams over the icy surface of the sea. The rays were too oblique to), - : eT ’ 
iter. ‘The seamen tollowed, and pushed off in their boats ; but the walruses, 
illuminate more than the inequalities of the floes ; and, falling thus partially OB) ‘ 
die by the) themselves more at home now than on the ice, in their turn became a:- 
the grotesque shapes either really assumed by the ice or distorted by the mpra. : 
i . “nig a | sailauts ; and the affair began to assume a serious aspect. They arose in grea: 
unequal retraction of the atmosphere, so betrayed the umagmation, that it re-) - , 
. . eee ' : numbers about the boat, snorting with rage, and rushing at the boats ; and it 
quired no great exertion of fancy to trace, m various directions, architectural) 
iti “4 ‘ « ai. | Was with the utmost diffienlty they were prevented upsetting or staving them 
edifices, grottos, and caves here and there glittering as if with precious metals, | of 
So generally, indeed, was the deception admitted, that, in directing the route}? P } ) 


; |heads, Jt was the opinion of ovr people, that in this assault the walruses were 

of the vessel from aloft, we for a while deviated from our nautical phraseology {led on by one animal in particular—a much larger and more formidable beast 
and shaped our course for a church, a tower, a bridge, or some similar structure) ’ , ae : 
ean any of the other: and they directed their efforts more particularly towards 
instead of for lumps of ice, which were usually designated by less elegant ap-)) Bases 

but he withstood all the blows of their tomahawks without flinching ; and 
pe | his tough hide resisted the entry of the whale-lances, which were, unfortunately, 
this engaging scene of novelty and illusion, to matter of more immediate im- , ’ 


- ee a : | not very sharp, and soon bent double. ‘The herd was so numerous, and their 
rtance and reality, arising from the increasing difficulty of our situation. . ; 
po’ y, arising from g y | attacks so incessant, that there was not time to load a musket, which, indeed, 


ATMOSPHERIC EFFECTS. |, was the only effectual mode of seriously injuring them. ‘The purser fortunately 

It is remarkable, that although we had indisputable evidence that it was) had his gun loaded ; and the whole now being nearly exhausted with chopping 
blowing a gale of wind at sea—by the enormous pressure upon the ice, the! and sticking at their assailants, he snatched it up, and thrusting the muzzle 
roaring of the sea upon the edge of the pack, and the aspect of the sky—the) down the throat of the leader, fired into his bowels. ‘The wound proved mortal ; 
ships were so perfectly becalmed, that the vane on the mast-head was scarcely) and the animal fell back amongst his companions, who immediately desisted 
agitated. ‘There was also a most marked difference in the state of the atmo-) from the attack, assembled around him, and in a moment quitted the boat, swin.- 
sphere over the packed ice and that overthe open sea. Over the ice the sky was ming away as hard as they could with their leader, whom they actually bor \ p 
perfectly cloudless ; whilst the sea was overcast with stormy-looking clouds, with their tasks, and assiduously preserved from smking. Whether this si: \- 
which passed heavily along with the gale, until they reached a linc nearly pei- lar and compassionate conduct, which, in all probability, was done to pre. out 
pendicular to the edge of the packed ice. suffocation, arose from the sagacity of the anumals, it is difficult to say; but 
At this point, or line of demarcation of two atmospheres, it was curious to, there is every probability of it, and the fact must form an interesting trait in the 
mark the rapid motion of the clouds to the night or left, and how immediately history of the habits of the species. After the discharge of the purser's gun 


AN ARCTIC VIEW AT MIDNIGHT. 

The progress of a vessel through such a labyrinth of frozen masses is one of, 
tne most interesting sights that offer in the Arctic seas ; and being at this time 

wholly new to us, many, even of those persons not naturally curious, were kepi 

out of their beds until alate hour to partake of the enjopnent of the scene. 
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there remained of all the herd only one little assailant, which the seamen out of 
compassion, were unwilling to molest. ‘This young animal had been observed 
fighting by the side of the leader, and from the protection which was afforded it 
by its courageous patron, was imagined to be one of its young. The little ani- 
mal had no tusks; but it swam ape against the boat, and struck with its 
head, and indeed would have stove her, had it not been kept off by whale-lances, 
some of which made deep incisions in its young sides ; these, however, had not 
any immediate effect ; the attack was continued, and the enraged little animal, 
though disfigured with wounds, even crawled upon the ice in pursuit of the sea- 
men, who had relanded there, untilone of them, out of compassion, put an end 
to its sufferings. ‘I'he reciprocal affection of parent and offspring was certainly 
never more strongly displayed than by these animals. On another occasion, 
one of our boats attacked a male and female, and wounded the latter in the head 
whilst she was suckling her young, which she retained against her breast with 
her flipper. The male immediately plunged into the sea, apparently to revenge 
the aggression upon the boat ; while the female deliberately placed her young 
more carefully under her left fin, and in that manner made her way to the edge 
of the ice, in spite of three lances that were planted against her breast, and near- 
ly swamped the boat by her fall into the water, When there, she relinquished 
her hold of the young one, who rushed toward the boat, snorting with its little 
nostrils, and so enraged that it seemed as if it would have swallowed her up if it 
had possessed the power; but receiving a blow upon the head, it swam away 
and rejoined its parent, who, suffering from the wounds she had received, was 
endeavouring to get upon every piece of ice that came in her way. ‘The male, 
however, as if aware of the danger of another attack in such situations, always 
counteracted these efforts by pulling her back with his tusks ; but, nevertheless, 
appeared determined to secure her escape by bouying her up in the water, and 
by propelling her forward until she was beyond our reach. We observed many 


similar acts of compassion in these animals towards their wounded companions ; || 


and on one occasion, in particular, when several walruses were attacked upon a 
beach near Magdalena Bay. ‘The first discharge of muskets drove all those 
which could crawl into the sea; but immediately upon their panic subsiding, 
they returned to the shore and dragged their wounded companions into the wa- 
ter, either by main force, or by rolling them over with their tusks. ‘This com- 
passionate conduct towards the mauned has been mistaken by seamen, and has 
given rise to belief, that these animals like the porpoises, cannot endure the sight 
of blood, and chase and worry the wounded to death ; but I have not the smallest 
doubt myself that it is an act of compassion alone, exercised for the purposes | 
have already mentioned, arising from an extraordinary instinct peculiar to them- 


selves, as we have in several instances seen the wounded, when out of danger,| 


quietly crawl upon the ice. 1 might relate other imstances of sagacity and af- 
fection in these animals ; but these perhaps are some of the most remarkable.’ 


THE CRUSTY. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
INTRODUCTION. 

«* Emily, my love,” said Mrs. Foresight, “ it is essentially necessary to our 
interests that you should be very circumspect in the presence of my uncle, the 
pleasure of whose company to dinner we expect to-day. We have named six 
o’clock, and, depend on it, he will be here punctually to a minute ; therefore I 


beg you will be ready to receive him. Put on your plain muslin, and wear no), 
ornaments ; and dress your hair in ringlets, instead of a la retne,—for he is so 


icular.”’ 

“ Really, mamma,” said Emily, « pretty blonde of nineteen, “ I cannot see 
the necessity of conforming so strictly to the ridiculous whims of this gentle- 
man. | am sure Pa is independent enough in some things : | wonder that he can 
submit to have the whole house put out of order to gratify this humourist.” 

“ Hush my dear !”’ said Mrs. Foresight ; ‘* remember ‘ walls’ have cars,’— 
and be satisfied we have an object in our submission. You have no reason to 
fear any remarks from any of the party ; for] have only invited Mr. and 
and Mrs. Dumps, and their daughters, and our cousin Snooks—a set that we 
must be bored with now and then, you know ; and they are good sort of peo- 
ple in their way, although we cannot ask them to mect our numerous distengue 
acquaintances.” 


“ Very well, mamma, as you please,” replied Emily, not at all convinced by | 


the political arguments of her fashionable pareut. ‘ 

The Foresights tenanted a respectable house on the borders of the aristocra- 
tic part of the town, and succeeded so well in pushing themselves into good so- 
ciety, that they were really considered ** somebody.” 

“The Court Guide,” “ The Book of Etiquette,” and ‘ Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters to his Son,” were the chief “ study” of the parents ; and, although all 


the middle, and up again. What do you think of me fora partner ina good 
old country-dance 

* J should prefer a quadrille, and—” 

“A younger partner,” said Flint, “no doubt. I don’t like quadrilles :— 
they’re French—a lifeless dawdling—no vigour—fit only for gouty gentlemen 
and old dowagers, when they stand up to make fools of themselves.” 

| Emily laughed. 

“There's a good gitl,” said Flint,—* the first laugh from a young lady since 
I've been in England : a simper ora smile is all you get from them. It is not 
* fashionable,’ I believe, to laugh outright ; yet cooking and laughter are the 
two distinguishing characteristics of the animal—man !” 
| The old man paused, and Emily was half afraid to break the silence. 
| * You don’t like me,” continned he a ruptly. “ Accustomed to the smoothness 
of flattery, truth appears, in comparison, rude and offensive.” 

“ Nay, sir, I do not dislike you ; and I do like truth,” replied Emily, boldly. 

“Then tell me what you think of old Flint.” , 

Emily blushed deeply as she summoned up courage to reply ; “1 think him, 
sir, a very sincere gentleman, with very odd notions.” 

“Very good !” 

* And I think he is rather unreasonable in requiring other people to conf om 
to his peculiar ideas of what is right.” 
| * Proceed.” 
| “ He wears a costume which was fashionable fifty years ago, and is singular, 
because not one in ten thousand of the present day exhibits im it.” 

Exhibits said the old man emphatically. 
| “He wears his hair tied in a queue, when everybody else is cropped; and 
because young ladies do not dress like their grandmothers, calls them ndiculous, 
and—” 
| “Hold! Tm quite satistied,” said Flint, smiling; and taking her hand, 
added, ** Emily, you and | shall probably be very good friends after a while. 
Let us continue to seold each other, and find fault, and the chances are that the 
wordy war will end in a mutual good understanding.” 


| AN INDEPENDENT MAN. 

| Mrs. Forestenr was the daughter of Frank Flint’s sister. He had also a 
nephew, (the son of his elder brother,) a married man, with six children, who 
held a situation, and lived comfortably on his limited mcome, not bemg ambi- 
tious, like his cousin and her husband, of keeping up appearances above his 
means. 

In many respects he resembled the old humourist. When Frank Flint called 
upon him, he welcomed him heartily ; but when, in the course of conversation, 
the Anglo-Indian expressed his opinion that he * must be put to it” to support 
so numerous a family, and thought that, before entering ito matrimonial en- 
gagements, it was prudent for aman to calculate his means of maintaining the 
heirs of his loins,’ Mr. Stephen Flint replied shortly : 
| “IT did calculate, uncle ; and, as a proof that [ was not out in my reckoning, 
I have, thank Heaven! been able to support myself and family decently. I 
shave given them all a good plain education, that will enable them to provide for 
themselves, as their father has done before them. I owe no man a penny, and 
I ask no patronage from the rich ; and, so long as I possess the blessing of 
health, they will never want. I’m yet in the prime of life, and hope, in the 
‘course of nature, to see them all respectably settled.” 

“T'll dine with you to-morrow,” said Flint. 
| “Sunday is the only day that I can receive a visitor,” replied Stephen ; “ and 
‘it is not everybody that I allow to sit at my table, humble as it is ; but, as you 
area relation, I shall be glad to receive you. If we agree, well and good ; if 
we don’t hitch our horses, the shorter the acquaintance the better. dine 
at one o'clock.” 

** Make it two, and Via your man,” said Flint. 

* If you were my master, | would not,’ replied Stephen ; “ *twould derange 
the economy of my household. Besides, report says you're a wealthy man, and 
a comphance with your wishes would appear like flattery ; and I never flatter 
anybody, and I’m no legaey-hunter.”’ 
| Old Flint seemed for once to have met with his mateh. He hesitated for a 
moment, muttered afew unintelligible words, and finally, clapping his broad- 
‘brimmed white hat, turned up with green, upon his head, he said, 

“Til be with you, nephew, punctually,” and took his leave without further 
|ceremony. 

* Jane,” remarked Stephen to his spouse, * I really think the old boy wishes 
to turn the house out of windows,—but he shan’t. This house is my castle, 
‘eld girl, and no man, rica or poor, shall rule the roast here. Remember, I'll 
have no display ;—beef, pudding, and ale. I'll not stoop to the whims of any 
aan. What! because he happens to be rich, shall 1 be ridiculous 1” 


letters were generally addressed to Frederick Foresight, Esquire, some people 
were censorious enough to assert that he was only a prineipal—clerk in some 
Manchester warehouse ; that he assumed a standing in society to which he was! 
by no means entitled, and that he sacrificed many real comforts “ to the vapid) 
folly of “ keeping up appearances.” 

Be this as it may, they were very agreeable people, and managed admirably ;, 
and certain itis that Mrs. Foresight’s uncle was a rich man, lately returned from 
the East Indies, and they were both very zealous to turn him to account, and) 


make “ much of him!’ Unfortunately, they had to struggle with many diffi- 
culties ; for Frank Flint was a crusty, tetchy, straightforward, plain-speaking, 
old bachelor, who hated all fashionable “ fal-lals al wha” and spake so) 
bluntly on every occassion, and had so many peculiar notions and ways of his, 
own, that he was considered by his modish nephew and niece “ quite unpresen-! 
table to the cream of their circle.” | 


A DIALOGUE. 

“ Do you spend much time in thrumming and squalling '” said old Flint, lay- 
ing his hand upon a handsome upright piano, which stood ‘ showing its teeth,” 
and supporting a music-book, opened at an Italian scena which was quite the: 
rag 

“ Sir 1” said Emily, colouring to the very eyes ; and then, recovering her 
self-possession, she continued, “ ] play and sing a little.” 

and useless, remarked Flint, “ a trap set to catch beaux—zet 
married, and then forgotten. Ask a wife to sing or play, and its always, ‘ Real- 
ly ‘tis so long since | touched the instrument.'—Pah !” 

Emily smiled. 

** Can you make a pudding, cook, and carve a fowl,—dam stockings, scrub a 
floor, or sew a button on your husband’s wristband '” 

“T dare say I could, sir, if I were to try, and there were a necessity for it,” 
replied Emily. 

“* Learn,” shortly added Flint, “ useful first, ornamental afterwards. Educa- 
tion » now commenced at the wrong end. Can you dance ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 


+ Good exercise—promotes health, I could foot it a little, hands across, down 


The “old boy,” however, did come, and made himself so very agreeable, 
and related so many anecdotes of elephant and tiger hunts, and other Indian 
sports and pastimes, making the time steal away so rapidly, that it was rather 
‘a late hour belore he lighted his.last cheroot, and took his departure. 

_ * What a nice gentleman he 1s !—how amusing !” observed Jane. 

“ That's just like you women,” replied Stephen; “it takes time to know a 
man. ‘The old fox is, after all, perhaps only playing a game. But he shan’t 
govern me or mine. This time two years, if the acquamtance should last so 
long, Pil tell you more about him. At present there’s too much of the nabob 
peeping out now and then to please me exactly. We'll see.” 
| Stephen Flint, however, did unconsciously like his uncle, and was much gra- 
‘tified by the amusement aud information he enjoyed in his society. 


A DOWNFALL. 

_ “My dear,’’ said Mr. Foresight to his wife, “1 have some very disagreeable 
tidings to unpart. ‘The rich uncle who has put us to so much inconvenience, 
and whose favour we have cultivated at such a cost of patience, is a ruined man. 
‘I passed his house this morning, and there was actually a carpet at the door, 
with a catalogue tacked to it! | was so shocked that ! could not enter the 
place ; 1 however, to make sure, sent Snuthers (cautioning him to be very cir- 
‘cumspect and quiet in his inquiries) to glean what information he could. And 
what do you think the foolish, headstrong old man has been doing !—investin 
‘all his hard-earned money in a bubble miming company, and he is ruined—ruine 
past redemption. There is no such mine as the West Waggabon Tin and 
Copper Company, and the Board of Directors are nobodies !” 

Mrs. Foresight held up her delicate hands and wept: Emily retired to her 
own room to shed her tears unseen ; for, strange to say, there had lately arisen 
‘a mutual understanding and esteem between her and old Flint, which had 
actually ripened into a confidential friendship, and her grief at his downfall was 
‘caused by feelings very distinct from those of her worldly parents. Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Foresight thought the most prudent step they could take, under the afflict- 
ing circumstances, was to deny themselves, and not be at home whenever the 


old gentleman called ; for they sympathise so deeply in his misfortunes, that 
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they could not bear to see him, knowing that they had not the means of offering 
him any pecuniary aid—at least this was their excuse. 

In a few days the old man did eall. 

** Not at home ?”’ said he, surprised, for he had invariably found them at that 
hour ; and, before the servant could utter a syllable, the unwelcome visitor had 
hung his hat on the usual peg in “ hall,” or passage, as he always persisted in 
calling it. 

** Not at home !” he replied. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Humph !—and pray is Emily at home ?” said he. 

“Miss Emily, sir!’ said the man, who had not been instructed on this point. 
“ Really, sir, | don’t know but she may be. Perhaps—” 

* Perhaps, as you have some doubts on the subject, you'll make some inquiry, 
and satisfy yourself, and don’t keep me standing here. Open the parlour-door. 
and give me a chair.” 

Confused and half afraid, the man did his bidding, and immediately sent the’ 
maid to enquire (of Miss Emily !) if Miss Emily was at home. 

Emily, who was only half spoiled, and was naturally a good-natured girl, an- 
swered the old man’s inquiry in her own person. 

“Father and mother both out, hey ?”* asked Flint, taking her hand. 

** Did the servant say so?"’ said she, blushing at her attempt at evading the 
awkward query. 

“ Say no more, my dear,” said Flint ; “I’m not at all disappointed,—not at’ 
all, I assure you, iny little friend. ‘Tell them, will you, that the old uncle is, 
obliged to decline the honour of visiting great people,—that is too expensive,— 
and that his relations need not fear his importunities for broken victuals and left-) 
off clothes,—that he has lived, and can lived, upon fifty pounds a-year, and that. 
he has still a little more than that left to support him. If I should ever want @ 
trifle, I will condescend to ask my friend Emily for it.” 

“ Unele,” said Emily,bursting into tears, “I pity you, and I love you better, 
than ever I did ; and, if all my pocket-money my Pa allows me will be of service 
to you, you shall have it ;” and, as she spoke, she pressed his hard right hand) 
in hers with so much fervour and sincerity that it seemed to hurt the old man,| 
for the tears started in his eyes. 

* Don’t play the fool, girl,” said he, kissing her forehead, and, lowering his 
gray and shaggy brows, abruptly quitted the house. 


THE MINISTER. 

Among the “set” selected to meet the rich uncle at Mr. rey ae table) 
was Mr. Selwyn, the minister who officiated at the church where the family, 
rented a pew. He was a young man about eight-and-twenty, polished in his’ 
manners, and very studious, with a stipend of three hundred pounds a-year. 

Among his other attainments, he was a first-rate chess-player ; and, notwith-| 
standing the boast of the old Indian, he invariably beat him, although he con-! 
fessed it was a contest in which the conquered reaped almost as much honor as. 
the victor. 

Frank Flint called one evening upon the “ parson,” as he called him, and he’ 
was athome! He was ushered into a small room, dignified by the name of a 
study, where the youth was busily occupied with his books and papers. 

** Don’t interrupt business, | hope '” said the old man. 

** Not at all, sir,” replied Mr. Selwyn, rising, and handing him a chair. “I 
am really pleased to see you.” | 

“Are you’ hamph! ‘Then you hav’nt heard the story about those” (he| 
would have put in a strong adjective here, but in his good sense he gulped it, in! 
respect to the cloth,’’)—*“ those mines 

“ Thave, sir; but [ would not have been so impertinent as to allude to it,) 
especially on the first visit you have done me the honour to pay me,” said Mr. 
Selwyn. 

“ You wouldn't!” 

Mr. Selwyn merely bowed, saying, “ Shall we resume the last game, sir 7) 
If you have time, I shall be happy to give you an opportunity of having your) 
revanche.” 

“I'm your man,” said Flint, folding up his gloves, and throwing them into his) 
hat. 

Mr. Selwyn brought forth his chessboard and men, and insisting on his vinis 
tor’s taking the library-chair, he drew the table to the fire, and they commenced 
smoking and playing in silence, the old man alternately placing his feet on the} 
tender, and against the jambs of the fire-place. After a contest of two hours,| 
and the consumption of about twelve cheroots on the part of Frank Flint, for) 
Mr. Selwyn only * whifled” to keep his visitor in countenance, the game was! 
concluded im favour, for the first time, of his eccentric guest. 

The old man rubbed his hands delighted. 

“ Are you a married man '” 

* No, sir.”” 

“I'm glad of it,”’ replied Flint. 

“Wherefore, sir?” 

“1 should have entertained a very bad opinion of you.” 

“ Have you an objection to the ‘ holy’ state !”’ asked Mr. Selwyn. 

* No, sir,”’ replied Flint ;” but I have noticed something in your conduct, 
which, if you had been a married man, would have been contemptible.” 

* Indeed sir; in what respect !” 

* You made yourself too agreeable to a young lady of my acquaintance, for 
whom I entertam the highest esteem.” 

The blood mantled on Mr. Selwyn’s pale brow as he falteringly demanded the 
lady’s name. 

“ Nonsense !” said Flint. “ You know who I mean, well enough—(give me 
a light)}—Emily—Ewily Foresight —” 

“I hope, sir, you have never observed anything in my conduct that could be, 
misconstrued.” 

*“ Not at all, Mister Parson,” said Flint, pitching his cheroot into the fire, for| 
it would not “ draw,” and supplying himself with another. “I'll tell you what ; 
I’ve seen a little of the world, and know a hawk from a handsaw as well as any 
man, and I’m as positive you’ve a sneaking kindness after that girl, as she thinks) 
about you; and that’s not a little.” : 

“I hope, sir, you will exonerate me from any attempt to win the affections of 
the daughter of a gentleman who does me the honour to invite me in confidence; 
to his table.” 

“ Honour !—fiddle-de-dee !—a gentleman! A gentleman, although he doesn’t 
chance to have a rap in his pocket, is fit company for alord. If you like the 
girl, why don’t you ‘ pop !’” 


| 


“ Nonsense !”’ said Flint. “I’ll tell you what it is, Mister Parson. Fore- 
sight spends too much money in keeping up appearances to be able to give the 
girl a portion. Men with money won't jump at a bait now-a-days, unless it be 
double-gilt ; if she were my daughter, I would give her to you, and thank you 
into the bargain !” 

“T am much obliged to you, sir, for your favourable opinion ; but, whatever 
my inclination may be, I hope I shall never be induced to forfeit it, even though 
Miss Foresight should be the tempting bribe.” 

“More nice than wise, Mister Parson. Now, if I were a young man, with 
only one hundred pounds a-year clear income, I'd carry her off ; ay, and make 
her happy, too. i tell you what young man, Emily has plenty of common scuse 
and good feeling, too. She's the best of the whole bunch! and—” 

‘Say no more, sir, I beg, or you'll make me miserable,” said Mr. Selwyn. 
* Well, good night!” said Flint; “I shall drop in upon you again soon.” 

A DISINTERESTED FRIEND. 
“Oh! you are ‘at home,’ I see,” said old Flint, entering the ; arlour of his 
nephew Stephen.” 
“| fear no duns, uncle, and I never deny myself,” replied Stephen ; * when 
a visit is not welcome, I always save the visitor the trouble of a second call by 
telling him at once I prefer his room to his company. Sit down. So, | hear 
you've been making a fool of yourself, dabbling in what does not concern you, 
and burnt your fingers.” 
Well!” said Flint. 
** What do you mean to do now ?” 
“Live upon my means, to be sure. I don’t come to beg. I've enough to 
live on. What do you think of me for a lodger !” 

* On what terms 

“ Sixty pounds a-year ; feed with the family, play with the children, and 
make myself at home.” 

“ T’ll give you an answer to-morrow,” said Stephen. 

The following day Frank Flint became a member of the family, and really 
made himself so agreeable that not one of the parties concerned regretted the 
arrangement. 

Dinner was served at five o'clock. 

* Thought you invariably dined at one?’ remarked Flint. 

“ So we did,”’ replied Stephen ; “but, as you have come to live with us 
now, we wish to make everything agreeable to you as far aswe can. When 
jyou were ‘up in the world,’ you commanded; now you must know, uncle, 
I can be led to anything, but never like to be driven. Make yourself com- 
fortable.” 

The old man made no observation, but he appeared to be lost in a very plea- 
sant reverie. 

The days passed very smoothly and happily, and the “ crusty ” seemed quite 
confent in his reverses, although his old suit, which was not renewed, began to 


‘\exhibit strong symptoms of decay. 


Two months, however, had scarcely elapsed, when Stephen returned home 
earlier than usual ; he was closeted some time with his wife ; and, when he 
returned, her eyes were red with weeping, and Stephen was evidently depressed 
in spirits, , 

* Unele,” said he, “the firm with whom I have been for twenty years has 
failed ; and I’ve got to seek anew employ,—at iy time of life, too! We must 
part ; for [ cannot atiord to keep up the house as I have done.” 

* What of that?” said old Flint. * ‘Throw imy sixty pounds into the lump, 
and let’s jog on together till better times. I like my quarters too well ; be- 
sides, do you think I'll leave my little playfellows? Why, I sheuld founder at 
vnee—no, no! Say no more on that head. ‘Tell me your views ; and, per- 
haps, a fool’s advice may be of service to you.” 

Stephen's large family prevented him from getting the fore-horse by the head ; 
but he was out of debt, aud possessed a small sum in ready money to meet his 
present exigencies. 

For the space of a month Stephen spent his whole time in seeking a situation 
among the extensive connexion of the bankrupt firm, by whom he was well 
snown and esteemed ; but there was no vacancy, at least for one of his standing 
and experience, although they all declared that, should an opportunity occur, 
they would gladly accept his seryices. 

One day, returning home rather dispirited at his want of success, he was 
startled by some one bawling out his name ; and, turning round, he beheld old 
Flint, with his body thrust half out of a hackney-chariot. 

«Jump in!” ered the old man, seizing hold of his nephew's collar,—** jump 
' Now, sirrah! drive me back again as fast as you can go. | was just 


in! 
guing home, nephew. How lucky to have stumbled over you! I've got the 
lace.” 

“ What place '” 

“Why, the place I've been hunting after the last month,” replied Flint. 
“ D’ye think I’ve been walking about whistling all this time! What salary did 
you receive in your last situation '” 

** Two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“Humph ! this will do, then, as far as the money is concerned.” 

But, the duties?” 

“* Any fool can perform them,” replied Flint ; ** and—but here we are ! come 

along!” and, quitting the vehicle, they entered a splendid house in one of the 

fashionable squares at the West-End. 

“Ts his lordship at home !” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the footman, and immediately ushered the eccentric old 

man and his nephew into the presence of the great man. 

“My nephew, my lord. Sorry to bore your lordship; but I am anxious to 

have this affair settled.” 

“Not more than I am, Mr. Flint, I assure you,” replied his lordship gra- 

ciously, and shaking the astonished Stephen by the hand, he wished him health 

to enjoy his new situation, and trusted that it would not be long before he ob- 

tained promotion. “And here, Mr. Flint, is the letter of introduction to the 

principal, who will induct your nephew.” 

“ And here, my lord, is the letter to my steward, with full instructions to 

canvass the electors. There will be no difficulty. I know their sentiments. 

A Tory master, and Tory tenants, every man John of them. A saucy, inde- 
ndent, well-fed set, who do pretty well as they like with me ; and all staunch 

Shurch and State men.” 

* * * * 


ppy was the family of Stephen Flint as they sat round the family board, 


Ha 
“« My dear sir, I will not conceal from you that I esteem the young lady a sein old Crusty at their head. Such weeping, and laughter, and rejoicing. 


have named.” 

« You can’t ; so don’t make a merit of it.” 

“ But I have too much respect for her, and am not quite so selfish as to sacri- 
fice her prospects to my passion, even had I the hope of accomplishiug such an 
unworthy desire.” 


r 


The fact was, old Flint’s “ break up”? was a mere farce. It is true, he had 
sold up his town residence, with the intention of retiring to his large estates in 
the country, when the idea of trying his fiends tie head, be 


the joke out, as we have scen. 


ving settled his nephew in a Government situation of five hundyed pounds 
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per annum, and seen thein all established in a house more in accordance with 
their altered cireumstances, he departed to look after his tenantry, and cele- 
brate the return of his lordship’s son. 

A few weeks afterwards a living in his gift became vacant, and he wrote the 
following short epistle to Mr. Selwyn :— 

“My prar Str,—The living of F 
to a thousand a year. 
married man. So, if you'll pop the question to Emily, it’s yours, 

“Tam, &e., Frank 

The short-sighted Foresights saw the error into which their desire to keep up 
appearances had led them. ‘They were, however, gratified im being able to) 
write “such an affectionate letter” to their ‘dear uncle,” expressing their 
gratitude for his patronage of their eldest daughter, whom, of course, they will- 
ingly bestowed on the object of her affections, quite proud of the alliance. 


is vacant. It is worth eight hundred 


THE NAPOLEON MUSEUM. . | 
A room is now open at the Egyptian Hall, London, which coniains one of) 


the most singular and interesting collections ever made, and certainly affords) 
| 


the most complete, authentic, and copious illustration ever attempted of the life), 


and fortunes of any single individual. ‘The collector is Mr. Sainsbury, a gen-| 
tleman who has devoted himself for the last quarter of a century to the acqui-| 
sition of every object in any way connected with the career of Napaleon, or| 
with the history of Europe during his time. This pursuit he has followed with, 


rare ardour, neglecting no exertion to render bis museum as extensive as possi-| 


ble, and spending a large fortune in securing the numberless unique and costly! 


articles of which it is composed. oid 
On first centering the room, which is magnificently decorated, and laid out with| 


great taste and regard for convenience of inspection, the visitor is struck with 


the memorials of Napoleon, which meet his eye on every side. He at once 


feels that he has entered a temple conseerated to the honour of that memorable 
man, who for so long a period fixed the attention and wonder of the world. 
The Emperor’s chosen emblems, the eagle and the bee, are not more strikingly) 
indicative of his power and industry than the medals, the bronzes, the pictures. 
and the MSS. which commemorate the chief events of his life. ‘The walls of 
the spacious hall are hung round with paintings of his battles, with innumerable 
portraits, and miniatures of himself, his family, and his generals. In recesses, 
and under canopies of state, are many fine busts of him, and of the most dis-. 
tinguished of his relatives. Bookcases are filled with thick volumes of manu- 
script, containing, among others, 500 orders and despatches written and signed 
by Napoleon himself ; the glass eases which surround the room are occupied 
with a collection of medals in gold, silver, and bronze, forming in themselves a 
complete history of the Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire ; and in the 
centre of the room are many large tables covered with things precious from 
their intrinsic worth and workmanship, but almost mestimable from the impor- 
tance of the events with which they are connected. It seems to have been Mr. 
Sainsbury’s object to collect whatever could delight the mere hunter after rari- 
ties as well as whatever could gratify the liberal curiosity of an intelligent mind ; 
to form a museum which would afford equal pleasure to the historian, the vir- 
tuoso, the antiquary, and to the enlightened public. ‘There are the memoranda 


It is m my gift; but I intend to bestow it only on aj, 


written by Joseph Bonaparte, when King of Spain, to Count Belliard, the Gov- 
ernor of Madrid, nearly all in his own hand ; 2,000 letters and autographs of 
Napoleon’s principal generals ; and autograph letters from the most distin- 
jguished characters of the period, including one from the Duke of Wellington to 
Marshal Ney, The sixteen thick folio volumes are illustrated with 2,000 por- 
traits of the writers. 

Of different busts and portraits of Napoleon there are 700. The most re- 
markable are a beautiful head by Canova, with more expression thrown into the 
ifeatures than we usually see given to the calm and unruffled face ; a fine laure- 
‘ated bust the size of life; and a inost striking and elaborate composition by J. 
J. Lagranée, representing the apotheosis of Napoleon. The face is remarkable 
for its expression and character, and is said by Joseph Bonaparte to be the most 
faithful likeness of his brother ever taken. 

| Of medals there are 670, and among them a complete set of the 141 de- 
scribed by Captain Laskey, as forming a complete history of Napoleon’s Con- 


and Empire. 


Of printed books relative to Napoleon there are 1,000 yolumes, comprising 


‘many printed on vellum, which the Emperor presented to Josephine and to his 


generals. 
Of curiosities there are a casket made of the wood of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford’s willow, grown from a stip of that at St. Helena ; fifteen gold orders worn 
‘by Napoleon ; the silver ring made for, and worn by Maximilian Robespierre ; 
aud three magnificent bronzes of Napoleon, Marie Louise, and their son, pre- 
sented by the Emperor Napoleon to Josephine, which were purchased at Mal- 
‘'maison when the property at that palace was disposed of. 
' Among the miniatures and enamels are many of Napoleon, and others of his 


‘empresses, bis son, his father, his mother, all his brothers and sisters, the con- 
suls, many of his marshals, ministers, &c., painted by Isabey, and other emi- 
‘nent artists. 

| Afver this it must be superfluous to express any opinion, however eulogistic, 
of the merit of the collection. We trust that it will never be dispersed. If 
placed in one of the rooms of the British Museum it would form one of the most 
‘attractive features of that noble institution, for it revives the memory of the most 
‘remarkable man that ever lived ; it fills the eve anid mind with pictures of every 
ipart of his earcer ; and it illustrates the most eventful period in European 
|ustory. 


EXTRAORDINARY SYSTEM OF MARRIAGE IN 


| SSIA 

| ‘Though Whit-Monday may be} considered as the great matrimonial fair, it 
lis not to be supposed that marriages are not celebrated at all times and seasons, 
lexcept during the fasts. Sometimes the mode of procedure has been very sum- 
mary, as happened to one of our countrymen. He was a merchant of great 


||respectability, and was attached toa Russian lady. No impediment offered it- 


iseli, except the one which prevents the union of people of different religions : 
and, as a foreigner and Protestant, he met with much difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission. As he had a friend at court who could gain the imperial ear, he was 
icommissioned to apply to the fountain-head. It was necessary to await a sea- 
lsonable opportunity, a good-humoured moment, which grants every thing, and 
‘then to sirike. ‘This opportunity occurred, and it was in the afternoon. * Your 


Napoleon scribbled previous to the siege of ‘Toulon, and the wine flask from 
which he drank after the defeat of Waterloo ;—the splendid swords he present- 


ed after 
spade at St. Helena ;—the silk cordon of the Legion of Honour which he wore 


and sent to his son at Vienna during the hundred days, and the fly fiap with) 
‘ito marry a Russian, and the clergy will not celebrate his marriage.’ ‘ How so? 


which his Mameluke shaded his face while he commanded in Egypt. ‘There 


are some of his most celebrated despatches, and there are the only sentences he) |let him be married immediately (seechass.) 


on the field of battle, and the spatula with which he cleaned his) countrymen is in great distress.” 
\\in distress? What is it? let me know ; if 1 ean remedy it, depend upon it ; 


jmajesty,’ said the petitioner, ‘will permit me to mform you that one of my 
* How ?’ replied his majesty, ‘ an Englishman 


‘what help does he require!’ * No, your majesty, it is not that ; but he wishes 


I will give the order instantly ;° 


was ever known to write in English, penned curiously enough on a nine of dia-| and in five minutes the imperial signature permitted the nuptials to be cele- 
monds, during his confinement at Longwood—* Etes-vous fain—are you hun-; brated. Now, it must be recollected, that in Russia a permission of the sovereign 

1? « Etes-vous au colére—are you angry!” ‘There are drawings of him) jis a bona fide order ; and there is this advantage in despotic governments, that 
m his infancy, and a cast from that mask taken when the lid of his coffin was when a thing is to be done, it is done betimes. The imperial signature au- 
lately raised, and the attendants perceived with surprise and awe that his fea-|\thorises atS pr. mw. the marriage of Mr. A and Miss B At six P.M. 
tures were unchanged from the time when he was first committed to the earth.||this order gets into the hands of proper authorities. It arrives at the first of- 


’ ‘There is a lock of his hair enclosed in a gold sarcophagus, lately the property) fice, where it is registered, at eight it gets to another, at ten it may have passed 


of Madame Bertrand, and a cast of the hoof of the horse upon which he last|/the synod, at eleven it is in the hands of the police, and at midnight the police 
rode ; there is the last autograph he ever wrote with the w, and the first he ever| officers are trotting through the streets to put it in execution, and summon the 
signed without it ; there are letters he wrote while a poor lieutenant of artillery.||parties themselves. Mr. was fast asleep. He had given the case up as 
before his career began, and manuscript pages of his memoirs, corrected by| ‘hopeless ; he must make the best of it; he must forget it ; he was hugging his 
himself, when his career was finished ; there is a splendid copy of his corona-| pillow, *twas all he could hug; a thandering rap is at his door; and before he 
tion, which he presented to his sister Pauline at the Tuilleries, and there is the | secovers from his fright an armed police is at his bed-side with a roll of paper 


worn-out pen which he gave to Las Cases in his exile. Some of the memorials 
of his domestic life are painfully interesting, such as the bust of him in needle- 
work, worked in silk and gold by Josephine and her daughter Hortense, and a 
snufl-box with a miniature of. his mother, formerly in the possession of his fa- 


ther; others are characteristic of his precise habits, such as the estimate by his|/exelamation which signities, myself. Mr. 


architect for fitting up the church of Notre Dame on his birth-day : against each 
item he has written his own remarks, altering and reducing the account from 
22,750 franes to 4,750. Of his rings there are three especially remarkalle— 


the first he wore as General, the second as Consul, and the third as Emperor. | mediately (seechass.) Mr. : 
iwas sacrificing to the graces, the officer commenced reading. Fancy a man 


Of the whole collection it may with truth be said that it follows him from his 
cradle to his grave, presents him in every relation of life and inevery phase of 
his career. Of its great extent some idea may be formed from the single fact 


that the catalogue raisonnée is a royal quarto volume of seven hundred paves,’ 


closely filled. Of the genuineness of every article exhibited we have the best 
assurance in the honour end zeal of Mr. Saimsbury, and in the indefatigable 
earnestness with which he has followed his pursuit. We notice below a few of 
the most prominent objects of the collection ; but it is as a whole that it must be 
considered to be rightly appreciated. ‘The portraits show him at every stage of 
life, and exhibit to some extent the changes which events made in his character ; 
but for these events we must turn to the series of medals which record every 
one of his public actions ; and again, to find the causes that led to those actions, 
we must eave at the volumes of manuscripts that detail his plans, motives, 
and feelings. Nor, though he is the presiding genius of the place, does he 
absorb the whole interest of the collection ; the memorials of all with whom he 
is associated are so numerous, that, with a slight exercise of imagmation, we 
can picture him the centre of his family, of his court, of his army, of his eabi- 
net. Even the memorials themselves are immortalized by the genius of the ar- 
tists who executed them, and, were they on indifferent subjects, would be hand- 
ed down to posterity as the works of Canova, David, Isabey, Duplessi-Bertaux, 
Horace Vernet, Behnes, Lefebre, Lagranee, and other emiment artists. Mr, 


Sainsbury is fortunate in having made his collection at a period when memorials 


of Napeleon were more easily procured than at present. No etiort and no cost 


would now suffice to procure a museum of equal extent and value. Anees 


the company on Wednesday we observed Sir R. Peel; he was alone, an 
scemed to take a lively interest in the imspection of the museum. 


Among the manuscripts are 500 written and signed by Napoleon himself ; 70 


in their hands. * His liver turned to water.’ Those who have not lived in 
(Russia can hardly appreciate what the workings of a man’s inside are under 
‘such cireumstances. A cold sweat comes all over him; speak he cannot ; but 
ihe mitters to himself, It is all up with me. Oh, my wife and children’ an 
ex ] said no such thing, he had no 
‘wife and children, nor at that moment did it appear probable to him that he 
lever might have have. As he was about to force utterance, he was stopped by 
ithe officers, who told him that they had a warrant, which must be executed im- 
thought of putting on his clothes, and, as he 


lroused from his shumbers in the middle of the night, trembling all over from fear 
|more than from cold, sitting upon the edge of his bed drawing on a stocking, 
‘spinning slowly out the time, and about to hear, as he supposeth, his exile war- 
icant. ‘ By the grace of God, Autocrat of all the Russias, &c., be it known.’ 
| What was his surprise, then, to find that this sentence was a permit to be mar- 
ried ! * What, now!’ said Mr. ; ‘at this time of night !’—‘ Immediately 
\(seechass),’ said the officer ; ‘it is ordered.-— Oh, if it be ordered, then I know 
jthe rest,’ said Mr. ; and he hurried on his clothes, and accompanied the 
officers to the dwelling of his betrothed. What were her feelings upon the oc- 
casion, how the matter was broken to her, whether she ‘were asleep or awake, 
who explained the necessity of immediate compliance—all these matters have 
not been revealed. Mr. and Miss accompanied the police-officers to 
the church, and the marriage ceremony was performed in the middle of the night. 
Vhe officers had done their duty ; Mr. did his, inasmuch as he had obeyed 
orders; and all the parties shook hands, went home, and went to bed again. 
The system of advertising for wives does not exist in Russia; but they ‘may 
be bought by private contract. ‘The Russian consul at Elsimore bought a Kami- 
schatka woman. A common mode of procedure is to employ a third person, a 
dealer in the trade. She has a list of demoiselles & marier, of different ages 
and of ditlerent values. Admiral ‘sa d-de-camp employed a middle deal- 
er, who found a wife for him who had 70,000 rubles. They were married, and 
the money was paid by the lady's father, deducting the dealer's commission, 
and 500 rubles for a pianotorte, which was the young lady's property ; but which 
had not been stipulated for. So that there are three plans of procedure in the 
nuptial lime :—fhe summer garden, the marriage de convenance, and the pi 

in the poke. . Travelling Physician, 
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SHEEP AMONG THE CHEVIOTS. 
BY MRs. SIGOURNEY. 
Graze on, graze on, there comes no sound 
Of Border warfare near, 
No slogan-cry of gathering clan, 
No battle-axe, no spear ; 
No belted knight, in armour bright, 
With glance of kindled ire, 
Doth change the sports of Chevy Chase 
‘To conflict stern and dire. 


Y« wist not that ye press the spot 
Wheve Perey held his way 

Across the marches in his pride 
The * choicest harts to slay ;” 

And where the stout Earl Douglas rode 
Upon his milk-white steed, 

With “ fifteen hundred Scottish spears,” 
‘To stay the invader’s deed. 


Ye wist not that ye press the spot 
Where, with his eagle-eye, 

King James and all his gallant train 
To Flodden-tield swept by. 

The Queen was weeping in her bower 
Amid her maids that day, 

And on her cradled wursling’s face 
The tears like pearl-drops lay ; 


For madly ‘gainst her native realm 
Her royal husband went, 

And led his flower of chivalry, 
As to a tournament, 

He led them on in power and pride ; 
But ere the fray was o’er 

They on the blood-stained heather slept, 
And he returned no more. 


Graze on, graze on; there’s many a rill 
Bright sparkling through the glade, 

Where you may frecly slake your thirst, 
With none to make afraid. 

There’s many a wandering stream that flows 
From Cheviot’s side, 

Yet not one drop of warrior’s gore 
Disdains its crystal tide. 


For Scotia from her hills hath come, 
And Albion o’er the ‘Tweed, 

To give the mountain breeze the feud 
That made their noblest bleed ; 

And like two friends, around whose hearts 
Some dire estrangement run, 

Love all the better for the past, 
And sit them down as one. 


LADY SALE’S JOURNAL. 


| to the Bala Hissar was unpossible, as we should have to fight our way (for one 
mile and ahalf). If we cold not accomplish tha’, hew were we to get through 
a week's march to Jellalahet Onee mthe Bala Hissar, which could have been 
easily defended by 1,000 men, we should have had plenty of troops for foraging 
| purposes; and the village of Beu-i-shelir, just under the Bala Hissar, would 
| ‘have given us a twelvemonth’s provision if we had only made the demonstra- 
| tion of a night march, to have the appearance of taking them by force. Sallies 
thence might also have been made mto the town, where there was always a 
| party, particularly the Kuzzilbashes, who would have covertly assisted us, until 
our returning fortunes permitted them to do so openly. 

* Independent of *s determimation to return to India, he often refused 
to give any opinion when asked for it by the Gencral, a cautious measure, where- 
by he probably hoped to escape the obloquy that he expected would attach to 
the Council of War, composed of General Elphinstone, Brigadier Anquetil, and 
Colonel Chambers. 1 might say nominally composed ; numerically it was much 
‘more extended. Captain Grant, with cold caution, obstructed every enterprise 
and threw all possible difficulties in the way ; Captam Bellew was full of doubts 
and suggestions, all tending to hamper and retard operations ; and numbers of 
young men gave much gratuitous advice ; in fact, the greater part of the night 
\was spent in confusing the General's ideas, instead of allowing a sick man time 
by rest to invigorate his powers. Brigadier Shelton was in the habit of taking 
his rezai with him, and lymg on the floor durmg these discussions, when sleep, 
whether real or feigned. was a resource against replying to disagreeable ques- 
tions. Major Thain, a sincere friend and good adviser of the General's, with- 
drew in disgust from the council ; and Sturt, who was ever ready to do any- 
thing or give his opinion when asked, from the same feeling no longer proffered 
lit.” 
| Of Sir Win. MaeNaghten her Ladyship writes thus :—* The general impres- 
sion is, that the Envoy is trying to deceive himself into an assurance that the 
‘country is in a quiescent state. He has a dificult part to play, without suffi- 
‘cient moral courage to stem the current singly. About two months since Sir 
‘William wrote to Lord Auckland, explaining to him the present state of Aff- 
ghanistan, and requesting that five additional regiments should be sent to this 
‘country. two of them to be European. ‘lo these statements a written war suc- 
ceeded between the Envoy and the Supreme Government of England. Letter 
after letter came calling for retrenchment. Sir William had been appointed 
from home Governor of Bombay, and was particularly chosen for the ofhce from 
being a moderator and a man unlikely to push any viclent measures ; he a 
affairs might take a turn for the better, and was evidently anxious to leave 
‘bul and assume his new appointment. In an evil hour he acceded to the en- 
treaties of Sir A. Burnes (who appears to have been blinded on the subject), 
and wrote to Lord Auckland to nullify his former request for additional troops, 
and to say that part of those now in the country might be withdrawn. The Ist 
‘brigade under Sale was accordingly ordered to be in readiness to move down ; 
and it was generally understood that all would be withdrawn as soon as the 
‘Schah had raised five more regiments of own. ‘The letter of recal, as we may 
term Sir William's, was sent ot] only two days before the breaking out of the 
‘Zeormut affair.” 

_ Of Lord Auckland she says—* The state of supineness and fancied security 
jof those in power in cantonments is the result of deference to the opinions of 
‘Lord Auckland, whose sovereign will and pleasure it is that tranquillity do rei 
lin Affghanistan ; in fact, it is reported at Government-house, Calcutta, that 
lawless Affghans are as peaceable as London citizens ; and this being decided 
by the powers that be, why should we be on the alert 1” 

Again, speaking of the origin of the outbreak, she says,—* In former times, 


A JouRNAL OF THE DisasTERS IN AFFOHANISTAN, 1841-2, by Lady Sale. London. under the feudal system, when the sovereign of Cabul required troops, each bold 


Murray, Albeinarie-strect. 


‘chieftain came forward with his retainers; but these vassals had been taken 


A work on Affghanistan, from the pen of Lady Sale, can require no commen-| from them, and were embodied in corps commanded by British officers, to whom 


dation from us. It will be read by everybody, and no one, we will venture to 
say, will rise disappointed from the perusal of this most interesting volume. 


‘they owed no affection, and only paid a forced obedience, whilst their hearts 
were with their national religion ; their chief's power was now greatly limited, 


‘The details of the military transactions, previous to and after the evacuation of) and the chouk guaranteed to them was withheld on the plea that the Company 


Cabul, are ample ; the information conveyed, too, has been derived from the 
most authentic sources, and the whole narrative evinces a more than common 
share of literary ability on the part of her Ladyship. Perhaps, also, this is the 
only Journal of the Disasters in Affghamstan that will reach this country of 
which some considerable portion has not been drawn from memory ; for her 
Ladyship tells us, that “ although several people kept an account of the pro- 
ceedings at Cabul, all, except herself, lost all they had written, and had recourse 
to memory afterwards.” She, on the contrary, “not only daily noted down 
events as they occurred, but often did so hourly,” and, more fortunate than 
others in this particular, she was able to save every line that she had composed. 
In the retreat of the army, she informs us—*“ I lost everything except the 
clothes I wore ; and therefore, it may appear strange that should have 
saved these papers. ‘The mystery is, however, easily solved. After everything 
was packed on the night before we left Cabul, I sat up to add a few hnes to 
the events of the day, and the next morning I put them in a smal! bag and tied 


‘had commanded retrenchments. But the saving required by Government was 
| a curtailment of those expenses which were defrayed by its own rupees, whereas 
the 40,000 rupees now the subject of dispute were, in fact, no saving at all to 
jus, as that money was never paid by the Company, but was the chouk or money 
‘excused to the chiefs out of the revenue or dues owing to the King, on condi- 
tion of their enforcing the submission of the petty chiefs and the payment of 
‘their rents. This sum, whether paid to Schah Soojah or not, would never have 
‘replenished the Hon. Company’s coffers ; and by oo the Schah in such 
‘an act of aggression we compromised our faith, and caused a pretty general in- 
jsurrection, said to be headed by Meer Musjude.” But “ ‘The in Govern- 
iment have for some time been constantly writing regardmg the enormous ex- 
ipenditure in Affyhanistan ; every day has reiterated retrench ; but, instead of 
‘lessening the political expenses, and making deductions in that department, they 
‘commenced by cutting off these 40,000 rupees from the chiefs.” 

| "The conduct of Schah Sodjah was far from what it ought to have been to- 


them round my waist.’’ We have the ** Journal,” then, exactly as it was writ- 
ten ; and we can, therefore, depend more upon its accuracy than upon the cor- 
rectness of other works relating to the same transactions, which have been 
drawn solely, or even but in pari, from recollection. This is no small &dvan- 
tage, and we are glad that her Ladyship resisted the temptation, to which she 
appears, at one time, to have been exposed, of rewriting her journal. She ob- 
serves, that “ A much better narrative of past events might have been written, 
even by myself, but I have preferred keeping my journal as originally written, 
when events were fresh, and men’s minds were biassed by the reports of the day 
and even hour.”’ ‘This, certainly, was a wise determination, and, for our own 
parts, we can easily excuse the absence of “ fine writing,”’ and be contented 
with the sterling merits of this excellent and valuable work. 

When we took up the volume before us, we did so witha determination to 
discover, if possible, some sufficient cause for reversing the severe judgment 
which had previously been passed upon the conduct of both the political and 
military chiefs in Affghanistan. We thought it just possible that Mr. Eyre 
might have written with somewhat too much haste, and that his condemnation 
of his superiors, and of the Indian Government, might, perhaps, have resulted 
from insufficient causes. Sorry are we to find, however, that Lady Sale con- 
firms, in every particular, the statements of that officer, and there can now be 
no room to doubt that the destruction of a gallant army was brought about by 
the gross incapacity and misconduct of those in authority. Hier Ladyship 


says,— 

* Tt is easy to eon the wisdom or folly of conduct after the catastrophe 
has taken place. With regard therefore to our chiefs, I shall only say that the 
Envoy has deeply paid for his attempt to out-diplomatize the Affghans. Gen- 
eral Elphinstone, conscious that his of mind had become enfeebled with 
those of his body, and finding there was no hope of General Nott’s arrival to 
assume the command, called m another officer to his aid, who had but one object 


in view (to get back, at all hazards, to Hindostan). He avegred that a retreat 


lwards his alles, and even Sir William Mae Naghten’s confidence in his sincerity 
had latterly been much shaken ; but, like the rest, he displayed neither vigour 
nor judgment in anything that he did, and he seems to have been quite as much 
jparalyzed by the proceedings of the rebels as our own political and military 
ichiefs. If he was a traitor, and we have but little doubt upon the subject, it is, 
at all events, clear that he was not prepared for the rapidity with which the in- 
surrection proceeded. 

“ He was,” says Lady Sale, at the time of the outbreak, “ quite sunk into a 
state of despondency, and would gladly seize any opportunity of asking the 
opinion of any of the oftticers as to what was likely to be the issue of the strug- 
gie. He put off for the time all the insignia of royalty, made the officers sit by 
him on chairs, and seemed quite gobrowed (an ex ive eastern term, to be 
rendered something between dumbfounded and at one’s wits’ end). ‘The Schah's 
conduct in the particular of the chairs is the more worthy of remark, as he had 
jbeen in the habit of keeping the officers for hours standing with folded hands 
silently in his presence, and then ungraciously dismissing them without even a 
passing remark. He now sent to each Sahib a warm silk resaiz and a pillow, 
which were very acceptable, as they were all starving with cold.” 

No one, in short, who had authority to command, had the capacity to exercise 
it. Disunion and dissension everywhere prevailed, every warnmg was despised, 
every precaution neglected ; and mismanagement and misconduct characterized 
every step that was taken, and every measure that was adopted was marked by 
incapacity. These are graye and serious charges, but Lady Sale will enable us 
to show that they are not without foundation. 

The Aérial or Artel, we do not know which is its most proper name, does 
not scem to make more converts by the povicetap of its picture. Though on 
the bird-principle, it is certainly very unlike a bird; and Sam Rogers says the 
only feature of resemblance is, that it has got a du/—in parliament. 
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May 13, 


DEATH OF THE LAST OF THE ASSASSINS OF 
GUSTAVUS III. 

Paris, April 6.—There died here in the house No. 27, Rue Louis Le Grand, 
on Monday last, a remarkable person, Count Ribbing Leven, one of the assassins 
of Gustavus III., King of Sweden. Before referring to certain incidents in the 
life of that individual, allow me to state briefly the circumstances of the death 
of the unfortunate monarch just mentioned, and which, if not new, will possess 
a most important quality—incontestible proof. 

Gustavus, by whose orders the opera-house of Stockholm was erected, caused 
to be reserved in that pile a suite of apartments for his own use, whither he re- 

ired sometimes before, and samnally after, the performances. He dressed 
and supped there on most of those occasions. , 

On the 16th of March, 1792, a masked ball was to, and did actually, take 
place in the Opera-house. His Majesty had early intimated his intention to be 
present at it. This resolve caused some alarm among his loyal adherents, the 
Opposition party having become highly exasperated, and even menacing. The 
King, however, took no heed of those fears ; and, after the performance at the 
Theatre Frangais, at which he was present, had terminated, he proceeded to his 
apartments in the Opera-house to sup and dress for the ball. At table, the King 


| Horn, Lilienhorn, and Ribbing were banished ; one of them died in Copen- 
hagen, another in Germany, in poverty, and the third died in Paris last Monday, 
‘as I commenced above by informing you. 
| Count Ribbing arrived in Paris from Sweden at the most violent period of 
‘the Revolution, and became, in consequence of his erime, highly popular. He 
was tall, well made, and “ good-looking,” advantages which procured for him 
from.Madame de Stacl (as you know) the title of her “ beau regicide.” His 
‘income was limited ; but, as it arrived to him in gold, at a moment when 20f. 
‘in that metal were worth 20,000f. in paper (assignats), he employed his little 
‘means with so much judgment that he purchased considerable property with it : 
‘in fact, I believe he was at one time the owner of the superb domam of Rainey. 
He married an ex-nun (chanoinesse) of noble family, by whom he had a son, 
‘who survives them. By occurrences not necessary for my narration, he fell into 
| pecuniary embarrassments, and became, and was for many years, a translator of 
‘|German in the office of the Courrier Francais. He professed Republican 
‘opinions to his death, but was often heard to lament—if not his erime—the ex- 
‘altation that led him into it, and consequently into suffering and poverty. 
| Count Ribbing was of a noble Swedish family—his mother of the equally 
noble family of Leven, which name he added to his patronymic. Shortly before 
ithe liberation of Sweden, Christian, King of Denmark, caused 90 noble Swedes 


sat between Count Essen (his first Equerry), and Count Levenhiclm (the pre- | : 

sent Minister of Sweden in Paris), Captain of Light Horse, doing the daty] ito for them were two boys 

of Gardes-du-Corps. While at supper, one of the royal pages (‘Tigerstedt) ne one aged 12, the other 15—of the 
resented to his Majesty a sealed note, which one the 

rom an unknown person, with an injunction to have it placed in the King’s | fed — ‘ . 

hands. Gustavus foe the note, and Taid it aside, or oath into his pocket for | RECOLLECTIONS OF MOZART. 

the moment, and proceeded with his supper. ‘The meal being over, and being : : BY HIs PUPIL, VON TEYFREID. . 

alone with Count Essen, the King handed the note to him, desiring him to read), During the winter months it was his enstom to give a series of concerts in the 

it. Essen read it, and finding it to contam an assurance that if his Majesty, |Saloon, at the town-hall, called the Mehlgrube, to a select committee of sub- 

should appear at the ball he would be assassinated, endeavouret to dissuade him! setibers ; and there he produced all his newest compositions, such as the grand 

from going, or at least to order that precautions for his protection should be SY mphonies of C, D, G minor, and E flat, the six quartets, dedicated to Joseph 


taken. It was in vain. “I have received three and twenty similar notes in my | Haydn, several quintets, grand vocal scenes, concertos for the piano, trios, &c. 
||When at the conclusion of the concert the audience were retiring, a look con- 


lifetime,”’ said Gustavus ; “ every king receives heaps of such warnings. ‘There | ce 1 ‘ ‘ 
is nothing in it. I would not allow the fellow who wrote it to believe that he veyed to the e/vfe of the assembly a hint for them to remain ; and gladly was 
frightens me.” He thereupon took the arm of the Count, and descended to the) that hint obeyed, for they knew well that what was most glorious was in store. 
ball-room, in which between 1,100 and 1,200 persons were already (at mid- Perhaps this favoured remnant might consist of adozen real connoisseurs. The 
night) assembled. He was, of course, the great object of attraction, and was, first quarter of an hour was devoted to gossip of all kinds, and in paying the 
much pressed upon and even inconvenienced by the company who crowded, round due meed ol praise to him, the promoter of so much gratification ; and then, al- 
him. He had not been many minutes in the room when the report of a pistol) though fatigued by his task of conducting the band and performing his concer- 
was heard in the group, and an instantancous cry arose ‘The King is shot \/tos, he would again throw himself into his chair, let his fingers glide over the 
A captain of the guard, a man of very high stature, immediately called out in keys, and run up and down the scales; and at length, marking two or three 
a voice of thunder, “ Close the doors!’ The order was obeyed. ‘The King, Hotes, would combine them, and soon pour ferth a gush of melody and harmony, 
however, said, “Iam not much hurt—let me go to my apartment,” and he |ad, wonundful of all around him, yield to the mepiration of the moment. In 

i|his extemporaneous performances he could summon to his aid all the mighty 


walked thither without much apparent difficulty. 
The state of alarm into which this event threw the company may be con-||powers he possessed ; powers that have died with him ; for music’s self seemed 


ceived. A pistol, evidently only recently discharged, was found on the ground, | though subservient to his control ; and when the gifted seer had thus poured 
near the spot on which the King had been assassinated. Another was found at forth the marvel of his ardent and inspired spirit, he suddenly close with a few 
some distance from it, and in another part of the room a long and sharp poniard. grand and simple chords, letting his arms fall listlessly by his side, and slowly 


These were of course taken possession of by the police. As nothing to impli-, 
cate any individual present appeared, the entire company were allowed to de- 
part on giving their names and addresses and proving their identity. Shortly 
after two o’clock the rooms were cleared. ‘The police, however, commenced an. 
active inquiry, with a view to trace the assassin. One of the first measures 
resorted to was to summon all the armourers (gunmakers, &c.) in Stockholm, , 
and it completely succeeded. ‘The arms iound in the ball-room were shown to 
them. One of those persons exclaimed instantly on seeing the pistols, * They, 
are Ankerstroem’s. I repaired them for him a fortnight ago.” He was, of 
course, immediately arrested. 

Another step taken by the police led to the discovery of the writer of the 
note. ‘I'he leading members of the Opposition were naturally regarded with 
suspicion, and among those M. Lilienhorn was prominent. The billet was 
written in a feigned hand, which for the moment set scrutiny at defiance. It 
had been sealed, moreover, by a cachet de funtasie, which also puzzled the po- 
lice. On its being shown, however, to a chambermaid in the service of Lilien- 
horn, she at once declared she had often seen the seal of which it was an im-| 
pressicn on her master’s desk. Lilienhorn was forthwith arrested, and after a 
short time confessed himself the writer of the note, and denounced all the mem-) 
bers of the conspiracy in which the King’s death had been resolved on. 


Ankorstroem had, however, in the interim avowed his guilt. He admitted | 
that he fired the shot, adding (it is said—and this is the only point on which 


my information is in the slightest degree doubtful), that when the conspirators 
proposed to draw lots to decide which of them should kill the King, he said) 
such a ceremony would be superfluous, as le would himself strike the blow. | 

Count Ribbing, Count Horn, and others, were in the course of the morning: 
arrested. ‘The former, who was a notorious Oppositionist, displayed some 
finesse in the ball-room after the King had been shot. He approached Count 
Leevenhielm and inquired how the King did. ‘“ His Majesty 1s not seriously 
wounded,” was the reply. ‘J am a member of the Opposition, as you know,” 
rejoined Ribbing, “ but what you tell me gives me pleasure.” 

When the King had been brought to lus apartment he was immediately un- 
dressed and examined. It was found that he had been shot in the back, close 
to the spine. The wound was declared dangerous. [lis Majesty displayed, 
vast firmness under the circumstances, and spoke with the utmost kindness to 
his brother Charles (afterwards Charles XIII.) and all the persons present. 
Between eight and nine o'clock in the morning one of the King’s attendants 
entered the room in great haste, exclaiming, “The assassin is discovered ! 
*Tis Ankerstroem !" * You unfortunate man,” said the King, ‘“ what has in- 
duced you to think that I desired to know by whose hand I have been struck !) 
Charles (continued he, addressing his brother), attend to that which I am about 
to say—I command you as your King—I implore you as my brother—I adjure' 
= as a faithful and loyal subject, to see my dying order obeyed. I lament, 

ving heard the name of my murderer. Him, I suppose, it is not possible to, 
save. The people would not, probably, permit his life to be spared ; therefore 
him I leave to be dealt with by the law. With respect to his accomplices—for 
I fear he had accomplices—let me not know who they are. If they be discovered 
they will necessarily be tried. If convicted they will be sentenced to death ; 
but this sentence must not be carried into effect. By all the ties I have oon 
named I command and implore that none should suffer death but Ankerstroem. 
Let the others be banished from Sweden for life !” 

The King lingered on for thirteen da On the eleventh mortification set 
in, and on the thirteenth (the 29th of March, 1792) he expired. 

Ankerstroem and his accomplices were tried and capitally convicted. Anker- 
stroem only was executed. e died with great courage ; but ; 

“* The flesh will quiver when the pincers tear ;”— 
the torture that eded his death extorted cries of pain, mixed, at the same 
time, with avowals of his crime and expressions of repentance. 


jraising his eyes, radiant with the fire of genius, towards his audience, who, as 
ithey hstened to him with breathless attention, had pressed nearer and nearer. 
| When the long-pent-up enihusiasin of the younger portion of his auditory at 
length found vent ina thunder of applause, he would endeavour to moderate 


lyour fine speeches :”’ but when he remarked the silent tear gathering in some 


jage-bedimined eye, he would rub his hands with an air of the most heartfelt sa- 
‘usfaction, whilst a gentle smile played round his well-chiselled mouth, as he 


eried in his waive Vieuna dialect, Na, Kinderle! hab ich’s Euch recht ge- 


|macht a Nehmt vorlieh fiir keute—gute nacht.” (Well, children, have I suc- 
eceded in pleasing you! Enough for to-day—good night), humming, perhaps, 
one of his sweet melodics as he uttered the last words. He was particularly 
fond of billiards and of skittles, which he looked upon as very healthful exercise. 
Many a time, as nailed to the piano, | have been practising, for the fiftieth 
time, some difficult passage, has he suddenly closed the instrament over my 
fingers, tucked my arm under his, and walked me off to the billiard-room, say- 
ing, in a voice of command, * March, march! basta adesso! faremo una partita 
spagnuola.” Frequently, when just about to strike his ball, he would stop on 
a sudden, look straight before him a second or so, hum, in a fit of abstraction, 
some incomprehensible passage, leave his cue on the billiard-table, hurry to his 
desk in an adjoining room, note dowi, as fast as his pen could run over the pa- 
iper, the ideas that had just oceurred to him, return to the table, and double his 
ball into the pocket as though no such episode had oceurred. When in de- 
clining health, and enfeebled by mental exertion, he applied himself without re- 


'|laxation to the composition of his ‘* Requicm,’’ that work so mysteriously be- 


spoken, and so liberally remunerated beforehand. Each day he became graver 
and more reserved. His delicate frame gradually gave way, and on the fatal 
‘5th of December, 1791, the brightest luminary that ever dawned on the horizon 
,of music was quenched forever. ‘The ‘ Zauberfléte” was performed on the 


jevening of his death; and, as he lay fever-tossed on his couch, he imagined 
_ himself present at the representation, and continually muttered forth in broken 


sentences :—** The overture went off well to-night—more piano.” “ The villains 


(the three Genii) are out of tune.” “ Bravo, Sarastro! that low F was admirable !”” 
While wrapt up in these visions his immortal spirit fled —Mainzer’s Musical 


ames. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM IN PARIS. 

The Paris Globe contains the following extraordinary, and, indeed, incredible, 
details of a sitting of animal magnetism, held two days since in presence of a 
great number of medical men, ecclesiastics, literary men, and others :— 

The person who operate’ on this occasion was M. Marcillet, of the Rue 
Grange en No. 12, an amateur, full of enthusiasm inthe science. The 
persons acted upon were a young woman, named Mile. Julie, and a young 
whose name is Alexis Didier. yore 

_ When the female was thrown into a state of somnambulism, a young physi- 
cian desired her to follow him in imagination to a certain building in the Rue de 
I’Ecole-de-Médécine, of which he described the kind of door, the courts, &c. 
He desired her to open a door in one of the rooms inside, to which in his thoughts 
he conducted her. She did so; but immediately uttered a loud ery, sayi 
that * she saw a dead body on the ground.” She consented afterwards, though 
not without difficulty, to examine the body, and declared it had apparently been 
made by a pistol-shot. This wound, she said, had been cut with sharp instru- 
ments, and a long incision had been made fromthe shoulder to the elbow. The 
physician assured the company that the body in question had, a few hours pre- 
viously, been examined by two medical men, of whom he was one. Her state- 
ment was, he said, correct in every respect. He then asked her if she could see his 
feet through his boots? She replied in the affirmative ; and stated that on 
each foot two of the toes were united together, being a deformity with which he 


their ardour, by exclaiming, in semi-comic tones, “ Pshaw, pshaw,—none of 
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1843. 
had been born. The physician declared that such was the fact : and added that He took to the furniture, gallipots, and other implements of the trade at a valua- 


he had never seen the young woman before. ‘tion. 
The young man Alexis was then magnetized, and thrown into a siate of total)! Landerly got all the practice of the place becanse there was no one to op 
insensibility. Several medical men thrust sharp instruments and pins into the) him within a circle of many mules; but the nurses intimated to him that the 
arm and wrist until the blood ran, without causing the slightest expression of, ladies would feel more comfortable and confident under his care if he were a 
pain. He was thrown into the usual magnetic sleep, and, his eyes having been) married instead of a single man. 
previously bandaged, he played four games at écarté, indicating the cards tobe|| He meditated on this intimation, and upon consulting his books he thought 
played with the greatest accuracy, and naming those of his adversary, card by) that with rigid economy, and by keeping his one pony on two feeds a-day instead 
card. He also selected out of the whole pack such cards as were asked for,| of four, he might be able to maintain a wife, provided she were very industrious, 
without hesitating a moment. In the course of the experiment, being asked and could be taught to compound galenicals. He _ resolved to look about him. 
what was passing in a room separated by three others from that in which they| He did so; but the cireumspection—I use the word in its strictest sense—was 
were, the somnambulist suddenly exelaimed—* Ah ! mon Dieu ! there is a gen-| not satisfactory. The lawyer, the brewer, and the rector had daughters, but all 
tleman fainting.” Some of the company rushed out, and found there a gentle-| of them were, by education and habits, more fitted for handling pianos than pill- 
man, who had become unwell from seeing the pins run into the body of the) boxes, and for dancing than dispensing medicines. He felt, too, that if he was 
voung man. ‘The somnambulist being requested by a lady present to accompany caught out in aspiring to their fair hands, their respected and respectable parents 


her in thought to a gentleman’s seat near Evreux, which she named, he deserib-) would dispense with his services, and set up a rival in the pert oon arival in 
ed the while place, and did not make a single mistake. Being questioned as) /his affections, but a real rival in his business. He erashed all ambitious thoughts 
to the arrangement of @ room lately added to the building, he gave a descrip-| of a connection with law, hops, and divinity. me j 
tion of it, and declared that a picture was fixed over the chimney-place—that Whilst Lauderly was hesitating between remaining a bachelor, or going on 
it was a hunting-picce, containing a wild boar and dogs—that it had been paint-/ an expedition into some unknown region—like Corlebs—in search of a wife, his 
ed about three years back by a lady—that this lady was the daughter of the| meditations were interrupted by the servant at the seminary for young ladies, 
person interrogating him—and that she was then in the house, where they were} who came to beg his immediate attendance on Miss oo s English 
all assembled. The person questioning hin denied this, but the somnambulist) teacher, who, as she said, “had been long suffering from the low molonchohes, 
persisted in his assertion. Inquiry was in conseqence made, and it was, in fact, and was then kicking the very stockings off her feet in a violent tit of revul- 
found that she had come in a few zninutes before, but did not like entering the room, sions.” 
where the experiments were going on! An ecelesiastie proposed to the young!) As Lauderly hurried into the town, he amused his thoughts by wondenng 
man to follow him in idea to a little town, named Cazéres, in the department of||\what sort of a place the inside of the “ blind house” was. No male inhabr' ant 
the Haute-Garonne, and asked him to describe the chureh. He did so exactly, ) of Riverhead had ever been allowed to penetrate the shrine of Miss Straight- 
declaring the position of every objeet—the altar, the pulpit, the belfry, and even) back. The place was a mystery to all—saving one little back parlour in which 
some statues placed over the entrance. Being asked to examine the windows! she received her pupils’ friends when they came on a visit to their children, or 
of the sacristy, he replied that there was but one ; and being desired to open it) t0 pay their bills. Even the whitewashing and painting of the interior, during 
and look out, he said that a river was flowing below. He terminated by giving. the holidays, was done by herself and her female servants, and the tradesmen 
4 most exact description of the curé of the place ! | were never admitted further than the back courtyard, where a shed was erected 
The greatest number of persons present had come to the sitting strongly pre- for their accommodation, while the cautious lady—who was always talking of 
judiced against somnambul:sm, and all were confounded by what they witness-. “ the awful responsibility of a guardian of femimuine youth ""—bargained with 


ed. How can all the above facts be explamed! We know not! them and inspected their commodities. / 
[We copy the above from Galignan. It is scarcely necessary for us to ex- | Lauderly was admitted by the agency of the pass-key and shown into the 


press our conviction that the whole performance, if it really took place as de-| parlour, Here he was shortly joined by Miss Straightback, who put on her 
scribed, was a piece of jugglery, effected by the grossest collusion. ] | spectacles, and by the aid of the one dip candle in a brass eandle-stiek, surveyed 


| the ex-assistant military surgeon without saying one word, or replying to his low 


THE CHAPLAIN’S TALE. 


From the ** Widows’ Almshouse.” j 

On the coast of Somersetshire, and not far from Devonshire, stands a small) 
village which, being blessed with a little bay capable of sheltering a few vessels) 
of 100 tons burden, is dignified with the title of a seaport town. [ shall call it 
Riverhead. 


cause no market is held there. it used to be a most convenient spot for the: 
little boys to play at marbles and peg-top, because they were protected from the! 
rain, and had nice large red tiles to receive their taws, allies, and tops ; when, | 
however, they lad pegged the tiles to pieces, the high-constable thought it high, 
time to enclose the building with sparred and barred gates to prevent the floor, 


being injured. In a square inclosing this neither useful nor ornamental building, 


were the residences of the principal mhabitants. ‘The lawyer's was, of course, || 


the most conspicuous, not ouly from being the largest, and from the pleasing! 


contrast its pea-green door and shutters afforded to the bright red bricks of 


which the mansion was built, but also from the brillianey of the large brass) 
plate on the pea-green door, which informed the inhabitants of Riverhead in, 
particular, and the world in general, that its occupier was an attorney and soli-| 
citor. 

This dwelling was bounded on the south by the one of the two public-houses 
which was called the inn: on the north by the brewer's residence, which served 
as a frontage to the brewery, with its malt-honses and store-cellars. Next came 
“the shop,” in which many trades were amalyamated ; then a series of smaller 
buildings, occupied by butchers, bakers, ironmongers, and artisans, all upon! 
a very small scale, and serving as foils to the long, low-fronted and lath-) 
and-plaster edifice whose face was nearly covered with a board, which, in gigan- 
tic letters, proclaimed to every one that it was Miss Straightback’s “ seminary 
for young ladies.” It was called by the Young men and the naughty little boys 
of Riverhead the blind house, because the sensitive and sensible mistress always 
kept her blinds closely drawn down to prevent the world from looking inte, and! 
her pupils from looking out of, the “ establishment.” ; 

From this square a broad and well-kept road, with a wide raised causeway by 
its side, led down to the lower town, or quay, which was about one quarter of a 


mile from the upper town. Here stood the other public-house, the Lord Nelson, || 


and some twenty cottages, occupied by those whose business was on the mighty 
deep—either as fishermen, pilots, or smugglers, or all these concentrated into 
one. This lower town was built immediately below a mighty cliff, which seem- 
ed about to fall upon and crush those who sought shelter at its base. Upon the 
summit of this cliff stood the church, a fine gothie structure, which seemed to 
have been placed on its lofty site for a double purpose—as a land-mark to 


sailors, and to prevent all persons worshipping within its walls who were not), 


blessed with strong legs and good lungs. In spite of an ingenious zig-zag path, 


the hill, or Tor, as it was called, was almost unclimbable. About midway be-|) 


tween the lower town and the church stood the parsonage. ‘This was a judicious 


situation, as the rector had only half the work of his congregation to perform in 
reaching the scene of his eloquence, and, of consequence, his lungs were only 
half as much exhausted as those of his auditors in climbing to the summit. 
Then what an advantage it was to have his parishioners under his eye, and to 
know that he was always looked up to by them. 

Below this parsonage, and nearly at the foot of the zig-zag path, stood a 
small but very neat cottage, covered with vines, myrtles, and jasmines, and sur- 
rounded by a garden filled with flowers and evergreens. The little ever-open 
green gate, which let one into the narrow gravel-walk, leading to the cottage, 
bore in white letters the name of Lauderly, and modestly announced that he 
was a surgeon and apothecary, without the aid and assistance of a bottle off 
blue, red, or green liquid... 

Mr. Lauderly had been a surgeon in the , or, more strictly speaking, an 
assistant-surgeon, for he had not arrived at the higher honour before peace put 
an end to his occupation altogether. With his scanty half-pay he might have 
been starved—he was half-starved—had he not heard that the aged general- 
practitioner of Riverhead required an assistant. He stood for the situation, and 
was elected to it to the great disappoinment of a numerous body of brother 


| bow, and respectful “ Good evening, madam,” except by a courtesy so descend- 


ing, if not condescending, that Landerly thought she was made hke a jomted 
telescope, and could slide down within her own case. 

| Lauderly felt a little indignant at the prolonged scrutiny, and felt, moreover, 
jas if all the blood of his lower person had been pumped up into his face ; but 
ithat might have been from the pressure of lus black stock, or the too-close-fit- 


of his blue surtout. 
In its centre stands a small irregular building called the market-house, be-) 5 


| As Miss did not seem inclined to open the negotiation, the surgeon thought it 
but proper to do so himself, and when he politely requested to see the suffering 
teacher, the Principal shook her head very mysteriously, and saying, 

| “Too youne—too good-looking by half,’ marched out of the room, taking 
the dip-candle with her, and leaving the surgeon in the dark—literally and me- 
taphorically. 

| A few minutes elapsed, and Abigail, the maid, entered with dip number two, 
jand after assuring Lauderly that every means had been resorted to to convey 
ithe English teacher from her room to the parlour, begged of hun to follow her 
jup stairs, and not to turn his eyes right or left, if any of the young ladies snig- 
igled as he passed. 

| “They never sees no male critters here, and they'll stare at ’e, as if "e was 
‘a sceptre "’—imeaning a spectre, we presume. 

| Lauderly certainly heard several sounds of suppressed laughter, slight cough- 
ings, and violent sneezings, and he could not help turning to the spots whence 
‘these sounds seemed to proceed ; nor could he help seeing glimpses of several 
very pretty, laughing, merry faces, at the half-opened doors of the bed-rooms, 
in the gallery through which he was being conducted. He even felt his coat- 
‘tail gently tugged, and a paper pellet hit him on the face, but the advice of the 
‘Abigail was sull in his ears, and he walked on as sedately and demurely as if 
ihe should not have liked to have a game at romps with the mischievous little 
laughing elves around him. 

| At length—the length of the gallery being traversed—he came to a door, 
which the Abigail gently opened, and he was shown into a miserable little half- 
furnished apartinent, in which were three beds, mtended for the English teacher 
land the two little governess pupils. It had an air of discomfort, such as is sel- 
dom seen out of a country boarding-school, or a London cheap lodgmg-house. 
‘On one of the beds lay the form of a fair young girl, apparently of some twenty 
lor three-and-twenty yearsof age. On either side of her was a stout young 
Jady, who was exerting all her strength to restrain the convulsive efforts of the 
sufferer by lying on one of her arms. 

| Miss Straightback stood at the foot of the bed instructing the boxmaid, a 
powerful, bony-framed woman, by nods and signs how to prevent the legs of the 
imvalid from throwing off the bed-clothes by sitting on her knees. 

Lauderly at once saw what ailed the patient, and cutting off a portion of the 
|Abigail’s apron-string, lighted it at the candle, and passed it backwards and for- 
wards under the teacher’s nostrils as it smouldered away. At first the patient 
struggled to avoid the application, but after a while a few heavy sobs were suc- 


the use of this homely stimulant until he saw that consciousness had returned, 
and all convulsive eflorts had ceased, the surgeon begged that he might be left 
alone with his patient. 

This Miss Straightback most positively refused. “It was indecent in the 
extreme—it might ruin Riverhead establishinent for young ladies, if it were 
known that the English teacher was left alone with a man, and that man an un- 
marned man and a malitarre.”’ 

Lauderly knowing that no other medical men could be obtained, was as pos- 
itive as the school lady, and having told her that she would be responsible if 
any thing fatal was the result of her over-delicacy, succeeded in getting her, 
the maids, and the two governess-pupils out of the room. 

For two hours did Miss Staightback walk up and down the long gallery, won- 
dering what the doctor could be about with his patient. She knocked once or 
twice, but Mr. Laaderly, on opening the door, merely t his rto his hp, 
signifying, “ Silence, madam !” and closed it again im her face. Only once did 
he speak to her, and that was to order two eggs to be beaten up in a hess glass 
of sherry, with a little white sugar. 


medical officers who were candidates for it. When his predecessor followed his lout Eggs, sherry, and white sugar, for an English teacher!” It was monstrons ! 


deceased patients to his last long home, his assistant succeeded to his practice. 


t they were 
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Miss Straightback would have administered the unwonted dose_ herself, had 
not Lauderly taken it of her, and bowed her out of the room. For one heur 
more did she pace the gallery. She heard voices in conversation, but though 
she took off her shoes and crept on tiptoe to the keyhole, she could not distin- 
guish a word that was said. 

At last the surgeon left, saying he would send some medicine immediately, 
and see his patient in the morning. 

* Poor girl,”’ said Lauderly, as he sat in his easy-chair, after despatching a 
draught by his only assistant—the stable-boy. “ Poor girl ! I pity her—yet it 
is but the old story—an orphan daughter of a clergyman, suffering under the 
usual clerical complaint, a lurge family and a small meome. Death comes, and 
away goes every means of support—to relieve her mother and help her little 
brothers and sisters, she seeks a situation as teacher in a school—much better 
have been a nursemaid, a housemaid, or even a scullery-maid. What sutlermgs, 
insults, and ill-treatment has she not revealed to me this night? It is feo bad 
b 

" She is very pretty—vgry delicate—looks cousumptive, but that may be 
merely the result of little food and wuch work. J think she would make an ad- 
inirable wife.” 

As Lauderly came to this conclusion, he fancied Julia Manning—for that was 
the young lady's name-—in the chair opposite to him, mending one of his stock- 
ings, and smiling sweetly between the stitches. It was a very homely faney, 
but it 1ed to pl him. Ue lighted a cigar, mixed a tumbler of toddy, 
and as the one went out andthe other went in, he said aloud, * [ will,” and 
went to bed. 

Lauderly did as he said he would. He proposed to Julia Manning and in due 
time was accepted and married. 

Mrs. Lauderly on the day of her marriage was presented with a handsome 
white lion, with red eyes, worked in worsted by her old employer's own hands, 
as a hearth-rug, upon the express understanding that she was never to reveal 
the mysteries of the * blind house,” and to instruct her husband to recommend 
pupils to her school. 
vor Julia accepted the rug, and promised everything that was required of 


her. She was tov happy to refuse anything, for she was no longer teacher in al! 


school. 

Publicity has lately been given to the sufferings of the milliners’ girls in the 
great metropolis Facts have come to light in their melancholy lives which 
must fill every feeling heart with horror and dismay. Eighteen—ay, twenty 
hours’ work, day after day, in close, badly ventilated, cheerless rooms. Disease} 
approaching unseen—or, if seen, unnoticed by the cruel employers, until thé 
vietim of finery and inconsiderate luxury, is turned out and sent home to her 
friends, if she have any, to perish before their eyes. 

It is a heart-rending picture, but we doubt whether the poor milliner, hard as 
is her fate, does not pass many happicr hours than the school-teacher in an_ ill- 
regulated * Establishment.’’ ‘The former can talk and laugh with her compa- 
nions as she plies her needle, but the latter must always be not only smileless 
herself, but the cause of smilelessness in others. From morn till night she must 
watch her little charges—repress every joyous feeling in herself, and every 
joyous sign, however innocent, in them. She must bear with all their ill-humours, 
put up with all their stupidity ; be looked upon and treated as a spy on all their 
actions ; be tormented by her pupils, and slighted—if not ill-treated—overwork- 
ed, and under-fed by her employer. 

The reader may exclaim, * ‘he Picture is overdrawn !”’ 

I deny it. Would that evidence of facts—facts stronger than I have alluded 
to, could be brought before the public ; the ery of ** Shame—shame !”’ would 
be heard in every part of the country. ‘There are female Smikes. 


* * * * * * 


Lauderly and his wife were very happy. ‘Time seemed to fly with hasty 
wing over their heads ; yet they wished him to fly faster, that the period might 
arrive the sooner that would make them parents, and so endear them more close- 
ly to each other by giving them an additional tie to bind their hearts. 

‘The much wished for period arrived. A male child was born, and Lauderly, 
as he embraced his wife and shed tears of joy at knowing that she was safe, felt 
that he wastruly blessed—truly happy. A very few days, however, passed, and 
where was his happiness '—blighted—withered—gone. 

The child sickened, and thongh the father exertea all his skill, and the mo- 
ther watched and watched, until her eyes grew dimwith watching, his skill and 
her tender care availed not. Death was not to be repulsed! He crushed his 
little victim, and as the grave closed over its remains the parents felt the se- 
verity of the blow ; but they murmured uot. ‘They wept in each others’ arms, 
and sinking on their knees, sule by side, they prayed that their grief might not 
cause their hearts to rebel against the decree of Him who had given and taken 
away their infant almost at one and the same moment. 

A second and a third time were their hopes blighted. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment made the tender frame of the childless mother still more tender. Her 
body wasted away daily, and a continued cough rendered her days burdensome 
and her night: sleepless. Lauderly saw, but could not check, the progress of 
that fearful iaaiady—consumption. 

It did its work slowly but surely. Ere she was againa mother, Julia Laud- 
erly was a corpse ; the child, however, was saved, though born after the mo- 
ther’s death, and the father vowed a vow that if the litthe Posthumus—for so 
he called his boy—shonld be spared to him, he would bring him up to the service 
of the church. 

In order that no human means might be left untried for the preservation of 


his infant, Lauderly selected, from amongst his country patients. a strong heal-| | 


thy woman as a nurse; and watched with anxious eye and beating heart the re- 
sult of the experiment. 

It proved successful; the child grew and throve, and as soon as it could 
walk alone and lisp the uame of father, he removed it to his own home and 
placed it under the care of an elderly lady—our old friend, Miss Straightback, 
who, I am sorry to say, lost all her pupils, and with them her means of support 
in consequence of a forward young lady having escaped from the back drawing- 
room window, and run away trom ** the Establishment” with a lieutenant in the 
coast-guard service. Less out of pity for her sad situation, thana belief that 
she would do her duty to his child, Lauderly had solicited herto reside with 
him as governess and housekeeper. She consented, but reluctantly ; it was 
such an * awful responsibility” to live in the same house with‘ a man.’ 
When once this feartul idea had lost its terrors, she became happy and cheerful, 
and performed her duties with zeal, and need | add !—discretion. 

The “ Seminary for Young Ladies” stood unoccupied for some years. No 
lady had courage enough to open a school ina house which bore so bad a char- 
acter, and had such accommodating drawing-room windows. ‘The blinds were 
closely drawn for nearly seven seasons ; at the end of that period they were 
drawn up—the house was converted into “* Riverhead Grammar-school.” 


‘The squire, in his will, had left a noble sum of money to endow a school for 
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signed to the master, but a fund was provided im aid of the maintenance of four 
scholars at the University. 

To this school little Posthumous was sent at eight years of age, and from 
‘nine in the morning wutil five im the evening, kept his kind friend, Miss Straight- 
iback, in a state of violent agitation. She passed the tedious hours until school 
‘was over, in imagining all sorts of naughtiness that she feared would be instilled 
jinto the mind of her innocent charge, by the rude, unfeeling little wretches, who 
thought nothing of rumpling his neatly plaited frill, and inking his immaculate 
inankeens. She saw treason im tops, rebellion i hoops, and the worst of vices, 
‘in ber opiion, uncleauness in football and cricket. She feared that her reign 
|was over, her despotism at a discount. 
| Her fears, however, were groundless. Posthumus, young as he was, was yet 
jold enough to understand the views which his father entertained for hun. 
They had been explained to him too frequently not to have made a deep im- 
pression on his mind ; without being dull and miserable, tho boy was sedate and 
studious. 

The hours that his schooliellows devoted to play or idleness, he employed in 
reviewing the lessons of the morning, or in walking and talking with his father 
lor his governess. He was laughed at, and called by all manner of funny names, 
‘but he merely smiled when he was called a * spooncy” or a * muff,” and put up 
with kicks and cufls most stoically. All thought him a little coward, and told 
him so; but he convineed a big bully to the contrary, by knocking out a few of 
his front teeth, and leaving him a discoloured eye for having spoken disrespect - 
fully of his father. ‘This had the effect of freeing him from open taunts and 
jpractical jokes for the future. 

His career as a scholar was so successful, that he was clected first exhibition- 
er, and sent to college with testimonials so very favourable that the tutors were 
predisposed to show him that attention and regard which his conduct in the 
|University secured to him im after years. 
| When he had taken his degree—a creditable one, both in classics and mathe- 
|matics—the master of Riverhead Grammear-school offered him the situation of 
lassistant to himself. 
The offer was gladly accepted, as it would net only afford hun sufficient sup- 
jport without further taxing his father’s seantily filled purse, but enable him to 
jenjoy the suciety of that kmd and much-loved parent. 
| When of age to be ordained, he obtained the curacy of an adjoining village, 
ithe duties of which he could easily perform without imterference with his pur- 
‘suits in the school. His conduct was so satisfactory that when the principal 
‘retired from his mastership, the trustees of the school offered the situation to 
‘Posthumus. He gladly aceepted it, and by his father’s assistance was enabled 
ito purchase the furniture and other necessaries for carrying on the business of 
the school. 

Mr. Lauderly, as if the end of his existence had been attained in the estab- 
lishment of his son for life, as he thought, died shortly afterwards. He be- 
queathed what little money he had managed to scrape together in his ill-paid ar- 
duous profession, to his son, excepting a legacy to his friend, Miss Straightback, 
who, although now far advanced m years, was still active and capable of super- 
intending the domestic affairs of her nurseling, whom she loved with almost a 
mother’s fondness. With what pride would she speak of “her Loy, the head- 
master of Riverhead Grammar-school !” 

She was not selfish in her love. She intimated to her charge the propriety 
of placing a lady at the head of the establishment as his wife. Mammas, she 
said, and truly said, would never believe that small-tooth-combing and such 
other necessary but unpleasant duties, were properly performed unless there was 
a Mrs. Head-master to inspect these operations, and preside over the physicings 
at “ spring and fall,”? which were then deemed indispensable. 

Posthumus yielded a ready assent to this proposition, and married the sister 
of a friend with whom he had been very intimate at college. She was poor ; 
that mattered not. He was comparatively rich. She was very amiable—ra- 
ther interesting than beautiful—but too meek, too retiring for the duties that de- 
volved on her ; that mattered not, her husband thought, as he had a most effi- 
cient deputy in his former nurse. 

For twelvemonths all was happiness and prosperity at the school. Posthu- 
mus was inuch liked by the boys, who gave him but little trouble and annoyance. 
They vented their fun and spiic ou the ushers. His fatherly care and judicious 
management of his pupils were so well known and appreciated, that his house 
was full ; and so it would have been had it been twice as large as it was. His 
wife did the duties of the reception-room so well, that the parents were satisfied 
that she was a most efficient person in her situation; and as she was over-in- 
dulgent to their sons, furnishing them with little delicacies, and shielding them 
from punishment when she could de so conscientiously, the boys did not fail to 
confirm their parents in their beliet of her efficiency. 

_ The first interruption which Posthumus experienced to his prosperity and hap- 
piness, arose from the loss of his friend, Miss Straightback. In her zeal for the 
cleanliness of her pupils, she over-scrubbed herself and them on a damp, cheer- 
less day. ‘The result was a violent cold. Fever ensued. The medical suc- 
cessor of Mr. Lauderly was called in ; but he could not prevail on his patient to 
jsubinit to his orders. ** She would not lie in bed—she could not, when she was 
wanted in twenty places at once ; besides, it was small-tooth-combing day, and 
that was a day above all others marked with chalk in her weekly calendar. ‘The 
‘following day was rice-pudding day, and she always made them herself.” Eve- 
ity day, m short, brought its peculiar duties with it, and to those duties Miss 
‘Straightback resolved to attend as long as she was able. 

She did so ; and when she crawled to bed on the fifth night from her first at- 
tack, she felt that she should not rise from it again. She sent a message to 
“her boy,” and when Posthumus obeyed her summons, she begged the servant 
to leave the room, and requested him to give her a small box from beneath the 
bed. She opened it, and toox out a small yellow-canvass bag, and placed it in 
his hand, begged of him to give her oue kiss, aud praying to her Maker to bless 
hun, turned on her side, and never spoke agam. ‘The bag held about seventy 
golden guineas. 

Scearcely had the severe grief of Mr. and Mrs. Lauderly, for the loss of so 
valuable a person, subsided, when another and far more serious evil befel them. 

Mrs. Lauderly was daily expecting to become a mother. Her health, natu- 
rally delicate, had suffered greatly for some weeks, and poor Posthumous was 


’|\alarmed on her account, although the medical attendant had assured him that his 


alarm was groundless ; and that after the birth of the infant, she would be quite 
well again. Filled with these fears and anxieties, his duties became burthen- 
some to him, and, for the first time in his life, he wished he were anything but a 
schoolmaster. Irksome as they were, however, his duties must be attended to. 
He went into school, and had scarcely taken his seat, and summoned the sixth 
form totheir lessons, when the head usher reported to him that one of the board- 
ers complained of being unwell. He hinted at the same tine that, in his opin- 


ion, the illness was put on in consequence of an inability or unwillingness, on 
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the part of the invalid, to say his morning’s task,—that he was sliamming, ip 
short, or pretending to be ill, and wishing to commute a flogging for a black dose, 
or some equally nauseous draught. é 
Posthumus summoned the boy before him. He examined his tongue and 
his pulse ; and finding that the former was a little furred, and the latter rather 


rapid, he, in spite of the insinuations of his usher, ordered him to the sick room, 


and sent for the doctor toexamme him. The apothecary’s report went far te}, 


confirm the views of the usher ; he said,—* ‘The boy's stomach was slightly de-| 
ranged, but that he believed if the lesson had been learnt, no complaint would) 
have been heard. An emetic and a little subsequent physicing, would set alll 
to rights again.” 

Of course Posthumus felt no further anxiety on the subject, and as the stairs! 
which led to the sick-room—the hospital as the boys called it—were steep and) 
rather dangerous to mount, he would not permit his wife, cireumstanced as she 
was, to climb them merely to see a boy who was shamming ill to shirk his les-| 
sons. Mrs. Lauderly contented herself, therefore, with making him a little nice 
arrowroot or sago, or some other equally mmocent, but enticing food, and seni) 
it upto him. 

The usher visited the boy when the others retired for the night, and re- 
ported that he was very much better, and wished for some supper. The dose 
of arrowroot was again administered, and one of the ushers was ordered to) 
sleep in his room. 

In the morning the bev came into school and said his lessons. After break- 
fast he again complained, and was again ordered to the sick-room, and visited 
by the apothecary, who again reported that nothing serious was the matter wil 
him. ‘To the question of the master, * Should iz send for his friends !"" the 
doctor replied with a smile, and something more than a smile, “That such « 
proceeding would be absurd.” 

Of course, Posthumous was satisfied, and did not send for the friends. The 
result proved that both the doctor and he were wrong. 

In the course of the afternoon a servant told Mrs. Lauderly, that she really 
believed that the poor boy was more seriously ill than the doctor gave him 
credit for. He was hot and restless—fell into frequent short slumbers, in which) 
he talked of his home, his pony, and his rabbits; he woke fmghtened, and 
seemed unconscious of his whereabouts. He spoke to her as if to his brothers 
and sisters, and frightened the poor woman by calling her by several very rade| 
names that he had acquired from the boys of the town. 


Mrs. Lauderly would have gone up vo his room, but the maid would not al-|| 


low her until she had summoned her husband from the school-room. He obeyed! 
her sammons, and went to visit the patient, who talked as rationally as ever to 
him, and said he was better. Posthumus thought that his servant was blessed’! 
with strong inventive faculties, and had been indulging in the result of them on! 
this occasion. Nevertheless, to ** make assurance doubly sure,’ he sent for! 
the boy’s brother, who was staying with a family in the neighbourhood, and! 
bade him see the little sufferer in the presence of the apothecary. He did so, 
and left him satisfied that nothing serious was the matter. 

Mary, the maid, was very indignant that her word should be doubted. She 
said she hoped the boy would Te, and then they would know that she had 
spoken the truth. Her hopes were confirmed, for when the doctor came to sec 
him before he retired for the night, he found him in such a state as to alarm 
him, accustomed as he was to such scenes. He communicated his fears to 
Posthumus, who immediately sent for the child’s brother, and begged hun to) 
take a chaise and bring over his parents, who dwelt a few miles off, as speedily’ 
as he could. 

The young man complied with his wishes, but returned without his father! 
and mother, who had that very afternoon set off on a visit to see some relatives | 
at a distance. | 

Not long after the chaise had returned, the poor boy died in his brother's arms. 
Poor Mrs. Lauderly, when she heard of his death, which was judiciously an-' 
nounced to her by the triumphing Mary, was greatly shocked. The thought of 
what the sufferings of the poor little fellow’s mother would be when she heard 
of the loss of him—her youngest, her darling child, brought on a violent fit of) 
erying, which ended in hysterics. When Posthumous returned to the parlour 
after seeing that all was properly done to the corpse, he found his wife strug-' 
gling violently in the arms ot Mary, who, strong as she was, could scarcely hold | 
her on the sofa, and prevent her falling to the ground. 

Posthumus was frightened at the sight, and his grief for the loss of his little 
pupil was superseded by fears for his wife’s life. He thrust Mary aside, and 
bid her fetch the doctor, while he held the struggling sufferer. Mary soon re- 
turned with him, for he had not left the house. He applied the usual remedies, 
and relieved the hysterics, but ordered her to be put into bed immediately. In 
about an hour's time Posthumus was told that his hopes of being a father were _ 
destroyed, and that his wife was seriously ill. 

In the midst of his grief for the disappointment he had met with, and for his 
wife’s illness, Posthumus had to arrange matters for his pupil’s funeral, and the 
removal of the body to his parents, who were not yet returned to their home, and 
were still unconscious of their loss. In this he was assisted by the child’s bro-| 
ther, who, with tearful eyes, thanked him agam and again for his kindness to 
the deceased, and expressed the regret he felt at the serious illyess of Mrs.| 
Lauderly, brought on, as it had been, by his brother's death. 

This was consolatory to the master, ashe felt assured that all thmgs would 
be properly explained to the parents as soon as they returned—a feeling that 
was confirmed by a letter from the brother, announcing his safe arrival at home 
with the corpse, and repeating the expressions of his gratitude for the attentions: 
conferred on the child, and his regret for the.consequences of his death. 

Posthumus was in daily expectation of receiving a letter from the child's pa-, 
rents, to inquire after the health of his wife, and to thank them both for their, 
care and attention in the sudden and fatal illness of their son. After the lapse! 
of a fortnight, the expected letter came. Posthumus opened it, and, to his sur- 
prise and dismay, found that it contained charges of the grossest cruelty and’ 
neglect, founded on the representation of the child’s brother—of him who had) 
expressed himself so gratefully both by word and by letter, for the attentions’ 
bestowed on the little sufferer. 

He was accused of having turned a deaf ear to the child's complaints, of keep- 
him in school and to his lessons when he was dying, and of supplying hum with 
improper food during his illness, and of neglecting to call im medical aid until 
it was too late. 

Mrs. Lauderly was also grossly attacked for displaying a want of feeling in 
not having once visited the sick-room, though she knew the boy was dying, and 
for having sent him a lot of messes instead of supplying him with food suitable’ 
to his situation. ‘The letter ended with an order to him to send in his bill im- 
mediately, and a threat that his infamous neglect, which had caused the boy's, 
death, should be published to the world. 

Who can describe Lauderly’s feelings at the receipt of this unjustifiably cruel) 
letter! He sat brooding over jt for some time, wondering by what means his 


jcomluct in the business had becn so shamefully misrepresented. His gaef was 
great, but it was overcome by his indignation. He knew that the mother of the 
ichild was weak in mind and in health, and that she doated on this her youngest, 
wwith all a mother’s love ; but he could no imagine that her husband, who was 
a sensible, strong-minded man, could be induced to give credit to stories of ne- 
iglect and cruelty, in one for whom he had jp ofessed to entertain a high opinion 
jand a sincere regard. 

| He suppressed his indignation, however, and wrote a calm, straight-forward 
letter in answer, explaming every ci:cumstance as it occurred, and quoted 
largely from the brother's letter, to prove that he had a ene time, been fully 


| satisfied with every thing that had been done for the deceased. He enclosed 


in this a note froin the medical gentleman who had attended the child, in which 
he deseribed the case fully, and the plans that had been pursued in it. He ex- 
onerated Mr. and Mrs. Lauderly from all blame whatever; and said, that if any 


| blame attached to any one, it was to himself, for that he had been called in at 


an early stage of the illness, and in time to save the ebild, had it been the plea- 
sure of the Giver of life to spare the boy to his parents. 

These letters produced an answer more cruc! and insulting than the former 
epistle. ‘The accusations it contained were so serious, and the language in 
which they were worded was so gross, that the apothecary was resolved to bring 
an action against the party tor defamation of characier, and advised Posthumus 


| to do the same. 


Posthumus not only declined doing so himself, but succeeded, by alleging the 
suifermgs of the parents at their sudden and great loss, in excuse for their un- 
warranted severity, in inducing the apothecary to lay aside all thoughts of bring- 
ing the action he meditaied. He laid the correspondence before the trustees of 
the school, who not only exonerated him from all blame, but applauded him for 
the course which he had pursued. 

Mrs. Lauderly was stil! very ill, and Posthumus took care that she should 
not even suspect that her conduct had been called in question Mary, however, 
who had received a couple of guineas * for doing what her mistress oe to 
have done,” could not resist telling of her good luck, and talking of the horrid 
stories that were circulaied in the town and neighbourhood. As such stories 
seldom lose any thing when repeated, Mary lett her mistress with the pleasing 
impression on her mind, that the little world of Riverhead believed her to be a 
cruel, hard-hearted woman, and a murderess of one of the children entrusted to 
her care. 

‘The result was an increase of fever, and an aggravation of all the worst 
symptoms of her case. it was doubiful, indeed, whether she would survive the 
»low. Mary was sorry for the mischief she had done, and being afraid she 
should be turned out of her situation for her folly, wisely resigned 1, and then 
proclaimed to the work! that “ Her missus was sich a woman it was impossible 
to live with her.” 

Posthumus, wliile thus agreeably situated, received several notices from the 
‘parents of his pupils, that they sould remove their sons at the end of the quar- 


ter, and place them where a /i¢tle attention and kindness would be shown to 


them in case they should be unwell, and where the mistress of the establish- 
ment would not be too proud and hard-hearted to visit the sick-room of a dying 
child. 

He received, in short, so many insults, and heard so many exaggerated ac- 
counts of his neglect and cruelty, that he was resolved to resign a situation that 
had became hateful to hin. He did so; and although the trustees and “of 
of his friends did all they could to induce him to remain, he left Riverhead, 
and took a curacy in the parish in which Mrs. Wrightly’s school was situated. 

There his wife, after lingering some months, died, and left him a heart-broken 
but uncomplaining mourncr. 

In his grief he received many kindnesses from his parishioners; but from 
none did he receive greater or more valuable favours than from the poor widow, 
Mrs. Wrightly. When, therefore, that lady had built and endowed her alms- 
houses, and found it necessary to have a resident chaplain, it to be wondered 
at that she selected for the office a man whose sorrows had made a deep im- 
pression on her heart, and whose unaffected piety and purity of mind were so 
well known to her? Mutual esteczn and respect for each other's character led 
to a union of the hands of those whose hearts had long been joined together. 
Under these circumstances it was that Mrs. Wrightly became Mrs. Lauderly. 

THE WILD HERDS OF AUSTRALIA. 

_ Wild cattle and horses are becoming great pests in the New South Wales 
interior; as when a tame animal joins the herd, it gets as wild and difficult to 
eatch as the others. A Bathurst settler states, in a published letter, that him- 
self and others had been for three days galloping after wild horses, to drive 
them into the home stock-yard without success. Governor Macquarie destroy- 
ed the wild cattle, first propagated at the Cowpastures forty miles from Sydney, 
by hunting them into stock-yards of immense size wit), wide-spreading en- 
trances. ‘The introduction of the /asse and bolos of South America into Australia, 
would be a cheap and easy way of annihilating the Colonial wild herds. 

‘The lasso is a long, flexible, raw-hide rope, of a thomb’s thickness, with an 
iron ring at one end to make a noose by, and the other end firmly attached to 
the saddle-front. ‘The horseman, on nearing the animal, makes up his lasso into 
a coil with the noose uppermost, and on coming within proper distance, whisks 
it frova right to left over his head to give it a good rotatory motion, before 
launching it forward with unerrmg aim over the animal's head, both horse and 
annnal ai full speed : on this he brings the horse to a sudden stop by means of 
his powerful bit; when, taught by experience, the horse spreads out its feet and 


| leans over to counteract the jerk that ensues on the animal’s being suddenly 
_cheeked in its speed, which brings it to the ground. The rider then dismounts, 


bhndfolds the animal with his poncho, (cloak,) and «s thereby enabled quietly to 
tie its legs. 

‘The bolos are round stones or round pieces of lead or iron, of about two 
pounds weight sewed up in hide, with a siall plaited cord of hide attached to 
each, of about sixteen inches long; three balls bemg united together by the 
cord-ends, so as to form a star when extended at equal distances. The horse- 
nan, on nearing the animal, takes one ball in hand, and, whirling the others 
round his head, projects them agamst the anunal’s leg, which they twist round 
and cripple. At the Falkland Isles, | found that each horseman took three sets 
of bolos with hun, and, after balling three of the wild cattle, lassoed the fourth 
and tied its legs, and then similarly served the balled ones. On the followmg 
day, the tame herd was driven out around the captives; which were again 
blindfolded until their legs were untied ; after which they quictly jomed the tame 
herd, and never afterwards left it. 

Generally speaking, to become expert at the lasso and bolos, their practice 
must be commenced in youth; the South American boys having their little las- 


| sos and bolos to learn the art with. An English youth at the Falklands, how- 


ever, soon becomes as expert at the bolos and Jasso as the South Americans 


there. 
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THE OPIUM TRADE WITH CHINA. 
House of Commons, April 4. 

Lord ASHLEY presented three petitions against the opium-trade, from the 
Wesleyan, Baptist, and London Missionary Societies ; and moved a resolution 
for its discontinuance. Although the war with China is at an end, the great 
cause of it, the opium-trade, is still in full operation, and carried ov with in- 
creased audacity ; and while it lasts, so long must our political and commercial 
interests in China remain in a precarious state. A number of predictions and) 
warnings of the evils which have resulted from the opium-trade have been given ;| 
beginning in 1830, with Mr. Marjoribanks, a gentleman who had been seventeen! 
years in the Company’s service, and renewed successively by Captain Alsager, 
who had made nine voyages to China, Mr. King, an American resident at Can- 
ton, Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, and repeatedly by Captain Elliot himself, the Chief 
Superintendent. Mr. King, in a letter to Captain Elliot, in 1839, showed how 
the popular sympathy sided with the Government prohibition of the traffie— 
“ For nearly forty years,” said Mr. King, “ the British merchants, led on by the 
East India Company, have been driving a trade in violation of the highest laws 
and the best interests of the Chinese empire. ‘This course has been pushed so 
far as to derange its currency, to corrupt its officers, and ruin multitudes of its 
people. ‘The traffic has become associated in the polities of the country with 
embarrassments and evil omens; in its penal code with the axe and the dun- 
geon ; in the breasts of men in private life with the wreck of property, virtue, 
honour, and happiness. All ranks, from the Emperor on the throne to the peo- 
ple of the humblest hamlets, have felt its sting. ‘lo the fact of its descent to 
the lowest classes of society we are frequent witnesses ; and the Court Gazettes! 
are evidence that it has marked out victims for disgrace and ruin even among, 
the Imperial kindred.”’ 

Captain Elliot said, in a letter to Lord Palmerston, in 1838—*“ The vast. 
opium-deliveries at Whampoa, under extremely hazardous circumstances, may 
certainly, at any moment, produce some grave dilemma.” 

Proceeding with documentary evidence as to the character of the trade, Lord| 
Ashley quoted Captain Elliot’s statement in 1839, that it was passing ‘ from! 
the worst character of forced trade to plain buccaneering *’ ; Sir Henry Pottin-| 
ger told the Canton merchants, in December last, that ihe hostility of the Chi-| 
nese was produced by the mismanagement and ill-treatment of the British ; and) 


and simall-craft commenced, and much murder and bloodshed must have taken 
place. In the night the sound of fire-arms on the river might be heard in the 
toreign factories ; the commanders of the clippers openly boasted of their ex- 
ploits in firing on the Mandarin boats. ‘The commander of boats,’ said this 
gentleman, * told me they had fired ten barrels into one boat at one time. The 
very last accounts report six opium-ships at Chusan, and there were now pro- 
bably thirty or forty armed ships smuggling opium on the coast of China.” The 
Government is directly cognizant of the trade, and of the manner m which it is 
conducted. A gentleman of great official experience at Bombay stated, in a 
letter to Lord Ashley, that arms for the opium-clippers were supplied from the 
Government arsenal! In 1830, the Governor-General in Council wrote to the 
Directors, that the growth of opium was encouraged; and Government even 
made advances for the purpose. ‘he traffic is the greatest of obstructions to 
the progress of Christianity and civilization. In the debate respecting the gates 
of Somnath, Mr. Macaulay said, * Every act tending to bring Christianity into 
contempt is high treason against the civilization of the human race.’’ Lord 
Ashley fully concurred in that sentiment ; and he proceeded to show, on the 
authority of several missionaries, whose letters he quoted, that opium and the 
Bible could never enter China together. A fact which occurred but on Monday 
last furnished a disgraceful illustration of this point—The Baptist Missionary 
Society—a society which had done a great deal in effecting the spread of the 
Gospel in this land, and which had produced some of the most eminent and 
pious men—met last Wednesday to consider the propriety of sending out a 
missionary to Hong-kong ; and at that meeting it had been decided to work 
through the agency of the American missions, because the public feeling in 
China was so strong against the English, that if the missionaries must work at 
all, it must be through America, which had kept aloof from this disgraceful 
traffic. And what had been the result !—Why, the Baptist Missionary Society 
of England had voted 500/. to be put at the disposal of the American mission- 
aries for the propagation of the Gospel in China. Lord Ashley proposed, in 
the first place, utterly to destroy the East India Company's monopoly in the 
drug, by means of which the Company have foreed it on the Chinese market, 
even in excess of the demand ; and though he did not directly propose to pr - 
hibit its growth in India, his opinion was in favour of doing so. If prohibited 
in Guzerat and Assam, as it had been, it could be prohibited in Malwa; and in 
Rungapore, a prohibited crop had been forcibly torn up oy order of the Goverv- 
iment. He noticed some objections to his motion. it was said by those who 


Mr. Jardine’s evidence before the Select Committee in 1840, that the legitimate} |differed from him, that the Chinese were insincere in their protestations against 
traders to China carried no aris, while the opium-vessels had each 200 or 150|/our opium-trade ; and perhaps it was that the local authorities of China, cor- 
men and cannon, showed that obstruction to the trade was deliberately resisted |rapted by English bribes, were not in earnest: but he did not believe that the 
by force, and bloodshed if necessary. Lord Ashley turned to the injury which |Supreme Government in China, which had for sixty years persevered in oppo - 
the trade has done to legitimate commerce : Mr. Giuizlaff, Sir George Robin-| ing the traffic, was insincere; and even if it were, the insincerity of China was 
son, and Lord Napier state, that the Chinese are most anxious to trade with us ;))no excuse for the criminality of England. It was said that you might equally 


yet the opium-trade alone has flourished, at the expense of the jegitimate traftic.||well forbid the growth of barley for the sake of stopping distillation: but barley — 


‘This was proved by a copious use of statistical figures ; none more conclusive! |was not like opium, convertible only to vicious purposes. He read the names 
than the following— ||of the most eminent physicians and surgeons in London, subscribed to a paper 

The following statement was extracted from “ An account of the value and jaffirming the injurious effects of opium taken as a luxury. The trade brings 
quantity of cargoes imported into Canton and Macao, on the tonnage employed | |dishonour on this country among other states by her perseverance in so discre- 
annually in the country trade, between the different ports of British India, Can-) iditable atrade ; which is a bad contrast with the conduct of Spain at Manilla, 
ton, and Macao, specifying particularly the quantities and value of raw cotton! |and of the Dutch at Java, both of which countries have prohibited the export of 


and opiuin, in the following years,” signed “J. 'Thompson,”’ and dated * East! 
India House, Ist June 1829 °— 


Years. Opium. Cotton and Sundries. 


He could not continue the tables to the present time ; but the House would ob- 


serve an ascending scale of opium, and descending scale of goods, until, in, 
1840, the Indian trade amounted in cotton and sundries to £1,000,000, and in, 
opium to £4,000,000 ; showing that in 1817 the trade in cotton goods, &c., was| 
three times greater than that in opium, and that now the trade in opium was 
equal to four times that in cotton and sundries. While the British had posses- 
sion of Chusan, the Scotland arrived, laden with British manufactures, and a, 
brisk trade began ; but it was stopped on the appearance of two opium-clippers ; 
the dollars of the natives going to purchase the drug. Major Majoribanks said) 


it was quite a vulgar error to suppose that the Chinese were an anti-comimercial | 


seople ; and Mr. Dunn, the possessor of the Chinese collection, had written, 
Lord Ashley a letter on this part of the subject—* ‘The Chinese (he said) are 
naturally kind and conciliating, and feel kcenly when treated with injustice. | 
‘They possess a strong predilection for commerce, and a great taste for foreign) 
manufactures. ‘The principal barrier to the rapid increase in the consumption’ 
of British goods is, I conceive, the opium-trade. . . . . Stop the opium-trade,, 
and you will have their warmest friendship, a friendship that will so facilitate, 
and increase the consumption of your manufactures, that afew years only would, 
show them to be your best customers.”’  ‘Vhis gentleman (continued Lord Ash- 
ley) had been admitted to a free intercourse with the Chinese, because they, 
knew that he had never been engaged in the nefarious traffic of opin ; and had! 

iven him a proof of their kindness by allowing him to bring his interesting col-| 
Action from different paris of China, and put them into vessels without subject- 
ing them to any examination, official or otherwise. Adverting to the moral 
bearing of the question, Lord Ashley laid down the principle, that the object of! 
all governments is the maintenance of morality ; and he read many extracts 
from well-known works describing the hideous efiects of opium on those addicted 
to itsuse. The habit is extending in India, where we are demoralizing our own! 
subjects. Its recent introduction into Assam had converted the people from) 
their robust and enterprising state of body and mind; and one-half of the crime) 
in the opium-districts—the murders, rapes, and afirays—have their origin 10) 
opium-eating. Yet the growth of the drug is even forced on the ryot by the ill- | 
paid agents of the Government, who have a commission on the produce ; for 
otherwise, it is observed, the ryot devotes himself to the cultivation of useful and) 
necessary produce. In this manner the district of Benares, called by Mr. ‘T'revel- 
yan the Jamaica of India, from its fitness for the growth of sugar, 1s forcibly de- 
voted to the cultivation of the poppy. ‘The next class of Lord Ashley’s extracts) 
relates to the violent and lawless manner in which the trailic is carried on: ¢. g. | 
Extract of a letter dated Macao, 14th June, 1839—* The opium-trade is not an- 
nihilated. It has only, as it were, changed hands, to a class of men prepared) 
to carry on the traffic at all hazards, to overcome all obstacles that may oppose 
their progress by the weapons of war, and who, for this purpose, at this time, 
both here, at Manilla, and Singapore, are fitting out vessels in such a manner, 
as will defy all the naval power of China.’ Extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man at Macao to his friend} London—* Macao, 6th August, Vessels armed 
to the teeth are employed along the coast, and actually foremg it into the 
country.”” A gentleman who had just returned from a seven years’ residence 


‘jthat I have laid this abominable evil before the public. 


| 


jopium to China. ‘The Noble Lord concluded his lengthened address with the 
following words, being hailed at their conclusion with repeated bursts of cheer- 
ing from all parts of the House :— 

Although I know I may be subject to animadversion, and perhaps rebuked, 
for having ventured to handle so important a matter, yet I shall always rejoice 
The condition of this 
empire does demand the most deep and solemn consideration ; within and with- 
out we are hollow and insecure. ‘True it is, that while we wear a certain ap- 
pearance of power and majesty, one arm resting on the cast and another on the 
west, we are trampling. under foot, in too many instances, every moral and re- 
ligious obligation. I confess I speak most sincerely, though few, perhaps, will 
agree with me; but I do say, it is in my heart, and I will bring it out—if this is 
|to be the course of our future policy, if thus we are to exercise our arts and arms, 
our science and superiority of knowledge over the world—if all these are to be 
turned to the injury and not to the advantage of mankind, T should much prefer 
ithat we shrink within the proportions of virtue, and descend into the level of a 
jthird-rate power. Nowa great and glorious opportunity is offered to us of 


|being just and generous in the height of our victory, and with such a spirit and 
iwith such views | do believe we may be spared to run a blessed, a useful, and a 
glorious career, directing all our energies and all our powers, all that we have 
and all that we shall have, to that one great end of human existence, ** Glory to 
God in the highest, peace and good-will towards men "—(Cheers). ‘The noble 
lord concluded by moving— 

* That it is the opmion of this House, that the continuance of the trade in 
opium, and the monopoly of its growth in the territories of British India, is 
destructive of all relations of amity between England and China, injurious to 
the manufacturing interests of the country by the very serious dimimution of 
legitunate commerce, and utterly inconsistent with the honour and duties of a 
Christian kingdom ; and that steps be taken, as soon as possible, with due regard 
to the rights of governments and individuals, to abolish the evil.” 

Mr. BROTHERTON seconded the motion ; taking for his principle Mr. Fox’s 
maxim, that “what is morally wrong can never be politically right.” 

Mr. BINGHAM BARING did not deny the great and palpable evils arisin 
from the traflic, but there had been great exaggerations of those evils. Lord 
Ashley stated that the cultivation of opium could easily be put down ; but that 
Was un erroneous assumption. Opium is used by the Mahometan population 
of India, as the only stimulant permitted by their religion ; and grown ¢s it is in 
Malwa and other native teritories, no power that we can raise could prevent its 
cultivation. An attempt to suppress it in Malwa had already proved unsuccess- 
ful. On the cessation of disturbances in British India, when peace was restor- 
ed, and the people were enabled to returnto their ordinary pursuits, then in 
spite of the cultivation of the poppy by the Company, the growth was carried 
on to such an extent elsewhere as to create a danger of the production of the 
drug at a reduced rate, and of its introduction by smugglers into other parts of 
the peninsula. In order to avoid such an evil, and in some sort to control the 
cultivation, the Company attempted to form treaties with the native chiefs. In 
some cases they succeeded in this endeavour, but in other instances they were 
not enabled to obtain the concurrence of the chiefs. A system of smuggling 
then commenced, Armed bands arose—men accustomed to follow any leader, 
or to place their swords at the disposal of any party giving them employment : 
this class sprung up insome parts of the country, and, in accordance with the 
custom of their fathers and forefathers, they are willing to lend their aid to those 
who would pay them. It was Sir Charles Metcalfe, who, finding that we were 
about to create another Pindaree warfare, advised the Government to yield, told 
them that they would be not successful, and, in lieu of suppressing the cultiva- 


in China said—“In 1837-8, the smuggling in the Canton river in schooners 
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tion, induced them to establish an export-duty, which should be fixed as high as 
possible. From this it was evident that the Company had made every effort to 
put down smuggling, and had yielded only to an absolute necessity. In many 
districts of our own territory, of large extent, the only persons to support our 
interests are a collector his deputy, and a magistrate and his deputy ; but 
even if they constituted a machinery sufficient for the purpose, what would be 
the physical results? ‘There are other drugs infinitely more prejudicial to 
health, such as an exudation of the hemp-plant, easily collected at certain sea- 
sons. It was said that advances are made for the cultivation ; but why '—sim-| 
ply because pre-payment is the best mode of payment. Lord Ashley said that 
the monopoly extended the cultivation : the Committee of 1832, on the author- 
ity of Mr. Holt Makenzie, argued m favour of opening the trade, on the ground! 
that a cheap and abundant supply wenld be the consequence. Lord Ashley 
suggested no means by which Government could wansdthe coast of China from 
the introduction of opium ; and even if this country were to maintain a power- 
ful navy, aided by steamers and all the officials of China, he would defy them 
to prevent those scenes of rapine and disorder which would result from an at- 
tempt to stop the trade. The only remedy for that evil was, that the Emperor! 
should legalize the trade. Hoping that Lord Ashley would not iesist on asking 
to affirm an abstract resolution like the present, he would move the previous 
question. 

Sir GEORGE STAUNTON, after careful deliberation, had come to the 
conclusion, that the continuance of the opium-trade was incompatible with the 
maintenance of friendly relations between this country and China. He enume-| 
rated the several advantages which we possess in the imtercourse with China, 
or which are secured to us by the Nankin treaty,—the importation of tea, 
which yields a revenue of 4,000,000/. to the State, the vpening of four new 


ports situate in districts remarkable for that produce in which our merchants} 


chiefly desire to trade, the new arrangements for handing over Chinese offend- 


ers to Chinese and British offenders to British tribunals ; and he asked if those) 
advantages were to be abandoned for the sake of a monopoly in opium! He; 


urged upon the House the necessity of legislating to carry out that part of the 


treaty relating to the administration of justice ; for if it were postponed till) 


March next, the intelligence of the settlement could not reach China till the 


July following, and in the interval our fellow-subjects in that part of the world) 
would be under a kind of Lynch-law. Even if, as some had wished, the trade, 
were legalized under aheavy duty, that would not prevent smuggling: a) 
letter from China, dated Canton, 24th December 1842, said—‘* The opium! 
question is left in statu quo, and may yet cause trouble. In England we might} 


get such a subject at rest by legalizing the drug, seeing that better could not be 


done, but not so inChina? If the Emperor, after having opposed the introduc- 
tion of opium with all his strength—after having stagmatized it as a poison, and, 


cut off the heads of a great number of people tor selling it, and even for 

ing it—were now to turn round and make it a Government monoply, and 
set himself up as the principal vendor and encourager of the evil, | do not 
thik he would be a month longer on his throne. ‘The Emperor may wink at its 
being smuggled, but I do not think he can ever consent to legalize it; and) 
while it thus continues to be a prohibited article, it puts our friendly relations in 
jeopardy every hour.”’ Sir George contended, that the law of nations obliges Gov- 


ernment to instruct its Consuls to observe tle prohibitions which Foreign Govern- 
ments impose ; and he concluded by exhorting Lord Ashley to imitate the per- 
severance of his great predecessor, Wilberforce. 
Mr. HOGG contended that Lord Ashley's remedy would aggravate the wt 
From the earliest period during the reign of the Moguls, a revenue had been 
raised from opium in Hindostan. In 1786, the subject had attracted the atten- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis, who suggested a sheen as the means of raising the 


largest amount of revenue with the sinallest amount of consumption. In this! 
the Government had succeeded pretty well, and the exports were sinall till about! 
the years 1814 and 1816 : but then a new state of thimgs arose, in consequence} 


of the general peace in Europe and the settlement of Central Asia by Lord 
Hastings, when a new impulse was given to Indian commerce ; and the specu- 
jators gave the Government to understand, that soon, if things went on as they 
were, the opium of British India would be thrown out of the market, and the 
Government would thus lose its control over the trade, which would be vastly 
augmented : it was then settled that a bounty should be given to the transfer- 


ence of opium from Malwa to Bombay: and this was shortly the state of the 
question as far as regarded history. At present no man can plant opium with-) 
out an agreement with the Government ; and what restriction could equal that ?) 
‘The monopoly was on these grounds approved of by Mr. Mill the historian. In! 
Maiwa, they had, from political reasons, tried the very course recommended by 
Lord Ashley ; and when the monopoly was abolished, the quantity produced in- 
creased from 2,500 chests to 10,354. Should India forego the supply of opium, 
it would be produced in other countries—the Punjab, Java, the Philippine! 
Islands, Egypt, ‘Turkey, and perhaps South America ; and having thrown away 
a revenue of £1,200,000, they would find opium growing up m a variety of 
other soils. Lord Ashley spoke as if the Americans did not deal in opium : 
why, they had the whole trade in Turkey opium. Mr. Jardine had said, that he 
knew one person deterred from dealing in opium from moral considerations—| 
Mr. Key ; but then, added Mr. Jardme, unfortunately he smuggled in every| 
thing else. Mr. Hogg denied that the effects of opium are so disgusting or so! 
demoralizing as those of excessive drinking ; and he attributed the bad effects! 


to the former question, instructions had already been given on the-eubyect to 
Sir Henry Pottinger. Now, what were Sir Henry Pottmyer’s feelings towards 
the Chinese Government! did he not stand almost alone there ! and had he 
not given proof that he was a man in whom the House might confide! (Cheers. } 
From the mstructions given to him by Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel read a 


|passage— 


“Whatever may be the result of your endeavours to prevail upon the Chinese 
Government to legalize the sale of opium, it will be right that her Majesty's 
servants in China should hold themselves aloof from all connexion with so dis- 
creditable a traffic. ‘The British merchant, who may be a smuggler, must re- 
ceive no protection or support m the prosecution of his illegal sale ; and he 
must be made aware that he will have to take the consequences of his own con- 
duct. Her Majesty's Government have not the power to put 4 stop to this 
trade on the part of the British simuggler ; but they may impede it im some 
degree by preventing Hong-kong and its waters from being used as a point 
by the British smuggler, as a starting-point for his illegal acts. ‘That is to 
say, when Hong-kong is ceded—until that, the smuggling of opmm cannot 
be prohibited there ; but as seon as it is ceded, you will have the power to pre- 
vent the importation of opium into Hong-kong for the purpose of exportation 
mto China.” 

Under these consideratious, it was much better that the matter should be left 
in the hands of Government. When Sir Robert was called upon tu interdict 
the growth of opium in order to benetit the manufacturers of this country, he 
was doubly unwilling to sanction the resolution,—first, because it assumed that 
the growth of opium ought to be stopped because persous m another country 
could not so control their own appetites as to prevent an abuse of it ; and next, 
‘as the plant is grown in countries over which we have no control, if the mono- 
poly were aboltshed, it was unpossible to anticipate the evils which might ensue 
m India. In fact, it was impossible to attirm the resolution with the unperfect 
information possessed by the House. India had a flourishing cotton manufac- 
ture, which this country has destroyed ; she was left in undisturbed possession 
of her agriculture ; and if the trade could be legalized, it would be most un- 
just, for the purpose of opening a market for British manufactures, to adopt 
measures which would inevitably destroy the agriculture of India. Members 
were very sensitive on the subject of optum ; but do we not raise a revenue on 
tobacco, which is very stimulating in its character '—[{A Member, “ Compos- 
mg!” Loud laughter]—on wine, brandy, and gin; articles which are often 
used in great excess and give rise to many destructive consequences! They 
wanted to increase the manufacturing trade with India ; but did they not em- 
ploy children of a young and tender age im the production of those manufac- 
tures ; while they called oui about the myury of the opium-trade to health and 
morals’ Sir Robert Peel concluded by recommending Lord Ashley to with- 
draw his motion. 

Lord ASHLEY, with the single remark that Lord Cornwallis’s minute of 
1786 referred to a different state of things, consented to withdraw his motion, 
on the representation that it would interfere with pending negotiations. 

EDUCATION. 
House of Commons, April 10. 
After the presentation of petitions, Lord J. RUSSEL laid on the table the 
peeves resolutions which it was his uitention to propose in commitee after 
er: 
1. That in any bill for the promotion of education in Great Britain, by which 
a board shall be authorised to levy, or cause to be levied, parochial rates for 
the erection and maintenance of schools, provision ought to be made for an ade- 
quate representation of the rate-payers of the parish in such board. 
2. ‘That the chairman of such board ought to be elected by the board itself. 
3. That the Holy Scriptures, in the authorised version, should be taught in all 
schools established by any such board. 
4. That special provision should be made for cases in which Roman Catholic 
parents may object to the instruction of their children m the Holy Serptures m 
such schools. 

5. That no other book of religious mstruction should be used in such schools, 
unless with the sanction of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
concurrence of the Comunittee of Privy Council for Education. 

6. That, in order to prevent the disqualification of competent schoolimasters 
on religious grounds, the books of religious mstruction, other than the Holy 
Bible, troduced into the schools, should be taught apart by the ecicrgyman of 
the parish, or some person appointed by hun, to the children of Protestants who 


|belong to the Established Church, or who imay be desirous that their children 


should be sv mstracted. 

7. That all cluldren taught im such schovls should have tree liberty to resort 
tv any Sunday-school, or any place of religious worship which their parents may 
approve. 

". That any school connected with the National School Seciety, or the 
British and Foreign School Society, and Protestant Dissenters’ school, and any 
Roman Catholic school, which shall be found upon inspection to be efliciently 


jconducted, should be entitled by licence from the Privy Council to grant cer- 


tificates of school attendance for the purpose of employment im factories of chul- 
dren and young persons. 

9. That, m the opimon of this House the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education ought to be furnished with means to enable them to establish and 


in Assain to the dreadful climate of that country. ‘The falling off in the ober 0. a sufficient number of = and model schools in Great Britain. 
i 


to China had been accounted for last year by Mr. Hastie ; who, when Sir Robert 
Peel referred to the great increase in the exports to India, said that the increase! 
arose from the fact that exports to China are now not sent direct, but through/ 
Bombay. And it was absurd to compare the trade of this country with China 
and that with other countries, because we had never dealt with China as a na- 
tion, but only with the Hong merchants. Mr. Hogg referred to the fact that 
the Viceroy aud the local authorities at Canton sanctioned the trade for their 
own emolument ; and to the real cause of the alarm expressed by the Chinese! 
Government, the — of Sycee silver in payment for *he opium: the same 
alarm would have been expressed at a trade in manufactures, so paid for.) 
Tchew-sun reconunended that if the opium-trade were legalized, the drug should. 
be paid for not in silver but in goods. If we could not prevent smuggling on 
our own coasts, how could we prevent it in China ¢ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL observed, that this was a question affecting a revenue 
to the amount of £1,200,000, at a time when a further revenue could only be 
raised from the scanty earnings of the agricultural labourer. When Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis said there was an opportunity to eusble the British negotiator to 
make some satisfactory arrangement, ought he not to have asked, whether or} 
not such n ations were now pending ; and if they were, whether there was 
not a risk that the motion might defeat the hopes eutertamed from diplomatic 
interventioy? ‘The motion embraced two ions, —whether the illegal trade 


questions, 
unr was contrary to the wishes of the Chinese Government ; and whether, 


in opi 
by the resolution, the House could prevent tye growth uf « certau drug Ad 


JPower to propuse several moditications upon those points. 


10. That the said committee ought likewise to be enabled to graut gratuities 
to deserving schoolimasters, and to afford such aid to schvols established by vol- 
untary contribution as may tend to the more complete instruction of the people 
in relhkgous and secular knowledge, while, at the same time, the rights of con- 
science may be ted. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said he had not had as yet any unity of considering 
these resolutions, for he was net at all cog:izunt of them until now that they 
had been read by the noble lord; but he would give them lus best attenticn. 
He had every reason to hope and believe that this question would be most dis- 
passionately considered. On the former occasion he bad received the greatest 
assistance trom the Novle Lord and other Honourable Members in promoting 4 
calm and dispassionate discussion ; and he trusted that the House would act ~ 
to this principle throughout. Since the second reading of the measure he h 
received many deputations on the subject, and had heard objections to various 
parts of the bill. It hud Seen the duty of himself and of his colleagues, a duty 
which they most readily fulfilled, to give their most calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration to the objections suggesicd. He was not prepared now to state ex- 
actly what modifications of the original proposal the ernment was 

to make ; but thus far he was at tberty to mention to the House, that several 
points touched upon in the noble lord's resolutions had formed the subject of 
deliberation with the Government ; and he confidently hoped that, consistently 
with the principles announced by him on the second reading, it would be in his 
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Lord J. KUSSEL said that he had so framed the resolutions as to meet the! 
moderate tone in which the subject had hitherto been referred to. He had not 
communic...ed any thing on the subject of the resolutions, either to the Govern- 
ment or to the Dissenters, before laying them on the table of the House. He 
cordially joined in the hope expressed by the right hon. baronet, that the diseus- 
sion of this important subject would be continued in the same calm and dispas- 
sionate tone in which it had been commenced. 

THE CREOLE.—In reply to Lord PALMERSTON, Lord STANLY, in 
reference to the case of the Creole, said that no fresh instructions had been sent 
out to the Governor of the Bahamas, with a view of providing for any future 
hypothetical case, but that the confidential opinion of, the law officers of the 
Crown had been transmitted to him; and the House might rest assured that 
the right of slaves to their freedom, when in a British port, would not suffer 
in the hands of the Government. 


SLAVERY IN INDIA. 
House of Commons, April 10. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY stated that among the papers laid before the 
House, connected with the treaty of Washington, was a report made to the 
Vaited States government, by two officers of the United States navy, on 
the nature and consequences of the African slave trade. In that re- 
port those two officers describe the slave trade on the western coast of} 
Atrica, and remark :—-‘‘ From the best information we can obtain, it 
seems that a large trade is carried on by the Portuguese colonies, the Arab 
chiefs, and negro tribes. ‘Their greatest markets are the Mahomedan countries 
bordering on the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, the Portuguese East India colonies, 
Bombay, and perhaps other Bri’ish possessions in the East Indies ; this part of) 
the trade is probably in the hands of Arab vessels.” It should be remember- 
ed that these allegations were made by two commanders of the United States 
navy, who had been expressly appointed to report on the subject of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa. They were made, too, in a report which was pre- 
sented to that Government, as the basis of its negotiations, and they were on 
this account of more importance than they appeared at first sight, and they de- 
served to be brought under the notice of the English Parliament. For his own 

t, he believed the allegations to be totally unfounded, and they appeared on 
the face of them to be ridiculous and absurd. At the same time they were 
consistent with the spirit which prevailed in the United States; and he found 
several proofs, in the writings by which the negotiations were carned on, of a 
willingness to entertain the worst suspicions of our motives and practices.— 
‘The allegations were vague, but still he thought it was necessary that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should desire them to be unfounded, and should meet them 
with nothing less then indignant refutation. 

Sir R. PEEL said this report was laid before Congress, and he did not con- 
sider himself entitled, in laying the papers connected with the Washington trea- 
ty before the House, to ex zlude this, notwithstanditg the observations which it 
contained reflecting on our Government. His hon. friend must not, however, 
suppose that the practices there referred to really existed, or that there were| 
any grounds for the observation, because no remarks had been made on the doc-| 
ument on laying it on the table of the House. He was glad of the opportunity 
to correct the erroneous impressions likely to be made by the report. With re- 
spect to slavery continued m India in the territones under our control, there 
was no ground whatever forthe suspicions. But it was impossible to deny that 
a traffic im slaves did take place in some parts of India. In the Nizam, for ex- 
ample, there was a considerable traffic in slaves ; there was some traffic in the 
Portuguese colonies: and there might be slaves imtroduced imto the Bntish) 
ports from neighbouring territories over which we had no control. Cases of] 
that kind had oceurred. In November, 1841, an agent of one of the Ameers of 
Scinde was brought to trial, at Bombay, for takmg away negroes from Bombay 
to Secinde. As the offence was committed within our jurisdiction he was tried 
and convicted, and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. Strong representa- 
tions were made to the Government to pardon him, but the Government refused 
to attend to these representations, and the man was now suffering the execution 
of his sentence. In the sessions for 1841, at Bombay, four persons were brought 
to trial for a similar offence, and were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. — 
The Government, therefore, was endeavouring, by the application of British law 
to correct the evil as fast as possible. ‘There were thousands of Arabs, in sev- 
eral parts of India, who were in the capacity of slaves, and who, with their wives 
(or women who pass as their wives), were in the same condition, and it was diffi- 
cult to prevent that species of slavery, and, amongst them, a species of slave- 
trade. But the impression which that paragraph was calculated to make, that 
the slave-trade was continued in British India, was totally without foundation. — 
He had great satisfaction in stating that measures had been adopted to enforce’ 
the law. The right hon. baronet went on further to state the measures which 
had been employed in India to repress all trade in slaves, and the negotiations; 
which had been carried on with the Portuguese authorities in India for the same 
purpose. The subject he hardly need assure the House had occupied continu- 
ally the attention of her Majesty’s Government for several years, and he could 
assure the House that the Government of India was sedulously engaged with it, 
and considered it of great and undoubted importance. 


PIRACY IN THE CANTON RIVER. 

The subjoined interesting narrative is contained in a letter from a young Eng- 
lish gentleman, Mr. Craven Wilson, who himself, as will be seen, narrowly es- 
caped destruction. We cannot speak too highly of the energy and determina- 
tion he displayed under circumstances of such extreme peril. He is under 


The Angle American. 


twenty years of age, but when with Messrs. Brodribb had endeared himself to, 
every one with whom he had been associated. ‘The letter is dated Macao, Ja- 
nuary 15, and is addressed to his father :— 

"As there is a clipper vessel leaving this for Bombay in the course of a few 
hours, I take the opportunity of writing a few lines, trusting the letter will be 
in time for the March overland mail from that port, and so reach England in 
time to contradict any report of my having been murdered on board the Enter- 

ise, a lurcher or lighter employed by our house to carry goods from Macao to 
Canton. Itis true that the vessel has been captured and destroyed, and up to 
the present moment we have no reason to infer other than that myself and a 
Chinese girl are the only survivors, the captain and crew having been asics j 
peor and the vessel, after being plundered, was set on fire and aeer ’ 
Through a wonderful and great providential care I have escaped a multitude o 
dangers, the relation of which is beyond any description, and I can only hearti- 
ly and sincerely thank God for having extended towards me such a miraculous 
preservation. 

* On Thursday, the Gth of January, at about five o'clock in the afternoon, I 
left the shore at Macao to reach the vessel, which afterwards proved so great a 
source of danger ; she was called the Enterprise, and in command of ain 
Sharp. We remained alongside a schooner in the Macao roads unti] about nine 


May 13, 


o'clock that evening, being engaged in taking bales from her to be conveyed to 
Canton. We got under weigh with a fair breeze, intending to call first at Hong- 
Kong. She had been off about three hours when I went to bed, but did not 
take off my clothes. Captain Sharp also went to bed at the same time. [had 
been asleep about three hours, as nearly as I can guess, when I was awakened 
with hearing a scuffing noise on deck, and a moment afterwards I heard a fear- 
ful screaming from a Chinese girl who was on board. On looking out from my 
berth I could see the captain, whose sleeping place was exactly opposite mine ; 
he was lying with histhroat cut, and as if he had been murdered without making 
any resistance. 
“When lying down on the bed, I had taken the precaution of having my 
musket close at hand, indeed it was close to my hand behind the bed curtains. 
On my first awaking and seeing the horrid fate of the poor captain, I jumped 
out of: the bed, and seizing a cutlass from the cabin, rushed up the compani 
stairs, and just as I had reached the top I was struck down by the blow of a cut- 
lass, given by a man standing over the companion. For a moment I was stag- 
gered, and on making a second attempt I was again knocked down, and received 
in this second blow a slight cut on my right cheek. Seeing that any attempt at 
forcing my way would only end in certain death, I concealed myself behind the 
bed curtams, but here | was soon discovered by the man, who was still standing 
over the cabin stairs, and who on seeing my place of concealment immediately 
lseized a boarding pike, with which he endeavoured to rout me out from behind. 
A scuffie at that moment was going on upon the deck ; this attracted his atten- 
tion, and gave me an opportunity of concealing myself in the butler’s pantry, 
where I found the steward (who, I believe, was a Portuguese) lying covered 
over by what appeared to be a door, or some large heavy piece of wood. I im- 
{mediately got under this. I remained with him the whole of that night, and 
next day, and half the succeeding mght, with nothing to eat save one orange, 
which we had found in a basket in the pantry. We were once or twice routed 
with poles by the men, but were not discovered until they had finished plun- 
dering the vessel. On looking from our hiding-place we could see a man stand- 
ing near, looking in under upon us, and having a lantern ‘in his hand, the light 
f which shone upon my face through a trap-door looking from the pantry into 
the hold. The man was a Chinese, and instantly on seeing me he gave an aw- 
ful yell to his companions, and then, laying hold of an iron bar which they had 
used to break the coals with, he thrust it underneath, and gave us some awful 
pokes about the head. In faet, I now gave myself up for dead, and remained 
without moving a muscle the whole of the time of his attack, and for some time 
afterwards. He then left me, thinking I was quite dead. 
* After plundering the lighter of every thing they considered valuable, they 
set to and burned her, by first setting fire to a heap of coals, which they had 
“agro placed in the hold along with some straw and other such things. 
ye, however, did not move until we were forced out by the smoke and heat, 
and the fire had reached to within a few feet of us. We then both got up and 
made the best of our way to the companion, but found the wretches had pulled 
this down, and therefore we had to scramble up the side of the deck. On 
reaching the upper deck we found they had all gone, and we did not see any 
signs of either living or dead. The night was very dark, and possibly this 
might have favoured us. We had not been there more than two minutes be- 
fore the poor Chinese girl joined us. They had left her either to burn or drown. 
Fortunately there was a boat towing astern of the lighter ; and after a great 
deal of trouble and exertion we managed to reach it. What with cold, fright, 
hunger, and loss of blood, we were all three well nigh exhausted. The poor 
steward was cut most dreadfully about the legs, arms, and body, large 
pieces of flesh being completely torn out. The girl, being a Chinese 
had been left uninjured. We were now in an open boat, without either 
sails, oars, or rudder; and, as it blew fresh at the time, we could not 
do more than trust in the merciful consideration of the Almighty to 
deliver us. ‘The boat was almost half full of water when we got into her, and 
we were at a loss for anything to bale her out with. I was obliged to take off 
my boots and bale her out with these ; fortunately they were Wellingtons, and 
so we overcame this seemingly msurmountable difficulty. While doing this a 
heavy sca was running, and as it was pitch dark, our situation was most pre- 
carious and distressmg. ‘The poor steward was lying in the boat, almost in- 
sensible from the excessive pain he had endured, together with famine and loss 
of blood ; he was crying bitterly for water to drink. ‘The Chinese girl was 
bundled up in the stern of the boat, and I was endeavuuring to steer with a 
piece of the footboard, but with no success. ‘The night passed most anxious- 
ly and prayerfully with me, and without our knowing at all in what part we 
were. The morning, however, brought us brighter prospects, and we found our- 
selves about nine o'clock drifting on towards one of the islands; on the boat 
touching we inimediately landed, the girl and T proceeding in search of the in- 
habitants, and we left the steward lying on the shore—he was unable to walk ; 
the poor fellow died in a day or two afterwards from previous starvation and loss 
of blood. ‘The girl and myself rested for a short time, and, looking up, saw se- 
veral Chinainen, who appeared to be fishermen, coming towards us, and bring- 
ing with them some rice and cakes, for which we were very thankful, as we had 
now been more than forty-eight hours without food. We ate with great avidity, 
and with extreme thankfulness to the Almighty. The fishermen treated us 
very kindly in every respect, dressing my mek and making us up beds with 
mats and straw. | remaimed on the island from the morning of Saturday until 
Thursday, when I left, and arrived safe at Macao at seven o'clock, by a Chinese 
boat, the passage in which was given for sixty dollars. Eight of the Ladrone 
pirates had been captured, and are in Macao. ‘The value of our cargo on board 
the Enterprise was 55,000 dollars, and had we reached Hong-Kong they would 
have had greater booty ; we were to have taken on board 25,000 dollars there 
to take onto Canton. It is supposed that two of our own crew were associated 
with the pirates.” 


foreign | Summarp. 


Sir Charles Napier, who gained the great vietory over the Ameers, was the 
gallant leader of the 50th regiment at the battle of Corunna, under Sir John 
Moore, when he was left for dead on the field. 

A letter from Hamburgh states, that the activity in re-building the portion of 
that city destroyed by the great fire had been so great, that 500 new houses have 
already been roofed in. 

Nove. Steampoat.—The Journal de Saint-Etienne s of a new kind of 


isteamboat. Jt is called the Grapin, and is remarkable for having, in addition 


to the usual paddle-wheels, a large cast-iron one of about 15 feet in diameter, 
and weighing 500 quintals, which rises or falls, according to the depth of the 
Rhone, and is armed with strong teeth, which take hold:on.the ground. The 
Grapin is used for the transport of ore from Lavotte to Givors, and | has carried, 


on an average, 300 tons a day. ~ 
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The Wesleyars educate 18,533 day scholars in England and Wales, and 374,- 
611 Sunday scholars. 

By a singular coincidence, many of the crowned heads now living were born 
in the month of April. ‘The Queen of the French was born on the 26th, of April, 
1782; the Queen of the Belgians on the 3d, 1812 ; Christiana, Queen Dowager 
of Spain, on the 27th, 1806 ; the Emperor of Austria on the 19th, 1793 ; Don- 
na Maria of Portugal on the 4th, 1819 ; the Sultan on the 19th, 1823. 

Tue Lary Dr. Rosext Sourney.—This celebrated man may perhaps be con- 
sidered as having been one of the more fortunate of the literati, inasmuch as he 
enjoyed a pension from the government for many years, and has left personal 
property amounting to about £12,000. By his will, dated the 26th of August, 


1839, he has bequeathed to his wife all the personal property possessed by her) 


llish poetry. Walter Scott was the author of the ‘History of the Right Ho- 
nourable Name of Scott,’ often quoted by his greater clausman, Sir Walter , 
but his verses are very humble. Mr. Samuel Rogers was a parson, and pub- 
lished in 1782, two volumes of ordinary familiar epistles; but they trod very 
closely, in point of time only, upon our veneraby. emporary’s first work, the 
Epistle to a Friend.”. Mr. James Grahame tt - -, was a Scotchman, like 
the author of *’The Sabbath,’ and being such, k- de works are preserved in 
‘Dr. Anderson's collection of the poets but, the following passage be 
lot a fair specimen of them, we may venture te at they will never be read 
again. ‘The poet supposes it to be debated m - ihow to reward the dis- 
tinguished virtue of Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 

“ Shall he at once our happy mansions tread, 

} From life’s low cares and tlesh’s fetters treed ! 


previously to their apron: together with the interest of the sum of £2,000 


during her life. The residue of his property, including the above £2,000, he 


has bequeathed to his four children, Charles Cuthbert Southey, Edith Mary 
Warter, Bertha Hill, and Katherine Southey, equally ; and, in case of the death: 
of any of them before the testator, their share is to be divided amongst their 


children (if any). The executors named are Henry Herbert Southey, M. D., of | 


Harley-street, and Mr. Henry Taylor, of the Colomal Office. 

Brrrisu Meseum.—The wamber of visiters at this national establishment 
yesterday exceeded those whe had been admitted on any previous occasion of 
the Easter holydays. ‘Thr number yesterday was 18,432, whilst last year on 


Easter Monday they were 14,320. Nothwithstanding the large concourse of) 


persons yesterday, not a single case of robbery occurred. ‘The company would 

possibly have been more numerous but for the attraction of the recent opening of 

the Thames Tunnel. Nothwithstandmg this numerous concourse of visitors, 

none were refused adinission on the ground of intoxication, and no wre. was 

done in the numerous rooms through which the company were distributed. A 

great object of attraction was the original copy of Magna Charta, signed by 
ing John, at Runnymede. 

The amount of British capital engaged in Brazil is estimated at not less than 
ten millions of pounds sterling. 

The government has, it is understvod, intimated to its adherents among the 
patrons, that they had better be prepared to present in case of any seces- 
sion.— Aberdeen Herald. 

The lovers and collectors of Art in Paris have inad their attention occupied by 
the sales of two important galleries, which have taken place during the last and 
— weeks. The sale of the Aguado Collection was preceded by that of M. 

erier, which realized about 246,000 fr. (9,600/.), an amount somewhat exceeding 
their cost to M. Peirer. ‘The proceeds of the Aguado sale, on the contrary, fell 
short of the expectations formed ; having realized about 450,000fr. A * Virgin 
and Child,’ by Raphael, sold for 27,000fr.—a Murillo, 19,000fr., bought, it is be- 
lieved for the present Marquis de las Marismas (Aguado)—the ‘ Annuneiation,” 
17,900fr., purchased by the Marquis of Hertford, who also bought a ‘Teniers for 
15,300 fr. The Velasquez was knocked down to Mr. Moran, for 12,750fr.—the 
* Magdalen’ of Canova was carried off by the Duke of Galliera for 59,500fr., 
being 7,000 less than M. Aguado paid for it. 

Printers’ Pension Soctery.—At the annnal dimer, at the London Tavern, 
Mr. Dickens presided ; and the meeting went off with great eclat. Mr. Dick- 
ens spoke severa! times, and interested his auditors ; and being ably seconded by 
Mr. T. Hood, Mr. J. Forster, Mr. R. Bell, and other distinguished literary men, 
the evening was spent in capital style, and nearly 300/. collected for the 
charity ! 

A history of the campaign of the Duke of Orleans in Algiers, is about to be 
printed under the sanction and superintendence of the widowed duchess. | The 
work will appear under the name of Charles Nodier ; but the prneipal portion o 
the text is from the pen of the Dake of Orleans himself. The book will be 
adorned with numerous plates and vignettes. ‘The duchess destines it for dis- 
tribution in the army of Algiers. 

The museum of the United Service Institation, Great Scotland-yard, has been 
enriched by the addition of the indentical cage in which Mrs. Noble was for six 
lweeks confined. It is roughly made of thick bars of wood, and is so small that 
the unfortunate captive must have remained during the whole time m a crouch- 
ing position. 

Thorwaladen,who spent the late Christusas holidays with the poe Ochlenschila- 
ger at Nysoe, is now engaged on a new bas-relief, which he calls * Christmas 

oys in Heaven.” 

“It is curious enough,” remarks the Commerce, “ that M. Marochetti should 
be commissioned to execute at the same time equestrian statutes of Napoleon 
and Wellington.” 

It is said that some papers, recently discovered im the royal archives of Sala- 
manca contain unquestionable evidence, that, im the year 1540, an experiment 
in steam navigation was made in the roads of Barcelona. A ship of 200 tons 
burthen was set in motion by a machine worked by the steam of boiling water, 
showing that it might be possible to cross the sea without the help of either sails 
or rudder. The Emperor Charles, the Crown Prince Philip, and a wumber of 
the grandees of the ki 1, Witnessed the experiment, and were filled with 
wonder at the swiftness and lightness with which the vessel glided over the 
waves. The proposal to apply this discovery to the ships of the Spanish navy) 
was, however, reyected on the score of its expensiveness and danger. Don 
Blasco de Gavay, the discoverer, was rewarded with an imperial present of 
200,000 maravedis. 

By the death of the Duke of Manchester, a pension of £2,928, reverts to 
the Crown. 

The British Association will meet at Cork on the 17th Aug. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, the celebrated traveller, who was employed in 
the Euphrates expedition, and several other Upportant missions, has recerved| 
orders to proceed to Hong Kong, as commanding officer of artillery. This gal- 
lant officer was na to the local rank of Colonel in Asia, m November, 
1834 ; and it is probable he will attain the rank of major-general when he as- 
sumes the command at Hong Kong, as many officers not ranking so high on the 
home service have the local rank of major-generals in the East Indies. 

The Presse mentions that a trial of a mode of lighting by means of the new 
voltaic pile is about to be made, on the Boulevards. It is said that the light is 
ten times more brilliant than that of gas. 

Duruicate Ports.—It is a remarkable fact, and one perhaps not very ge- 
nerally known, that there have been three ts of the respective names of 
Walter Scott, Samuel Rogers, and James Grahame, before the excellent au- 
thors of ‘Marmion,’ ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ and ‘ The Sabbath.’ Speci- 


mens of their published works may be found in Mr. Southey’s ‘Later English), 


Poets ;’ and they all three existed (we cannot say flourished) between the latter 


' Or rather with some kindred spirit know 

All that can be conceived of heaven below ! 

*Tis fixed : and who shall question Heaven's award ! 

Be Miss Dinwiddie his devine reward.” 

| The quantity of bullion now in the Bank of England exceeds upwards vt 
‘£1 1,500,000 sterling, which is a larger amount than for many years past. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Heury Hardimge, Secretary of War, has mstituted 
inquiries respecting the expediency of granting to soldiers a free discharge af- 
iter ten years’ service, to encourage a better class of persons to enlist in the 
jarmy. 
Sir Roverr Save.—A letter from Ferozepore, dated Jan. 11, 1843, describing 
ithe crossing of the Sutled) by the Jellalabad garrison, and their arrival on 
‘British territory, says :—The Government have just given Sir Robert Sale a 
very handsome sabre, with a gold embroidered belt, studded with pearls and 
‘emeralds ; the blade valued at £100, the handle ivory, a small delicate tassel 
with a string of pearls at the end. The civilians have clubbed £1 each for the 
purpose of presenting Sale with another sword, which is intended to be very 
eatigone. I never saw a finer force than the whole of Sale’s little garrison 
‘was; and they have, from their position, turned out some of the best officers 
wur service has had the good luck to produce. Abbott, who commanded the 
artillery, proved himself so excellent a gunner that every shot told amongst the 
enemy. Sir Robert Sale says he hardly knew who to praise most, as every 
man behaved so well at Jellalabad. ‘The whole army of reserve was drawn up 
to receive the garrison, while Lord Ellenborough went down to the bridge o1 
‘boats on the river Sutled), and stood at the triumphal arch, formed of cloth of 
ithe colours of the riband of India—scarlet, yellow, and blue. The boats’ 
streamers at the stern were of the same colours; and no one but the garrison 
\was allowed to cross this bridge. We were all im line, and as they approached 
jeach corps presented arms. ‘The advanced guard was composed of a company 
lof the 13th, with trailed arms and very steady step; then each detachment in 
succession.  Broadfoot's gallant sappers followed, whom no one could keep 
iback im action, they tore on like madmen ; and eighteen months ago that body 
lwas a mere rabble, collected at Delhi, with several active hill-men in their 
ranks. ‘Then there was a squadron of the 5th Light Cavalry and a troop of u- 
‘regular cavalry, under Mayne, who has been under contimual fire the last four 
lyears without a scratch ; and the natives think he wore a charmed lite, for he 
lwas always in the hottest part of the fight ; and for his npble conduct he has 
made adjutant of the Governor-General’s body-guard, to succeed to thie 
command on an expected vacancy. ‘The 13th and 35th closed the grand pro- 
‘cession. It did my heart good to see old Sale dismmuzn: and clasp his daug'iter 
m his arms. How happy he looked with all his honours ! 

Wurrenart, April 24.—The Queen has been pleased to constitute and ap- 
‘point the Most Hon. John Marquis of Bute to be Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
‘sioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

War-Orrice, April 18.—44th Regt. of Foot: Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. P. 
Stuart, from the 60th Foot, to be Col., v. Gen. G. Browne, dec. 60th Foot : 
'Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. C. Eustace to be Colonel! Commandant of a Batt., v. the 
Hon. P. Stuart, appt. to the 44th Foot. 
| War-Orrice, April 21.—17th Regt of Drags.: Gent. Cadet J. F. Blath- 
wayt, from the Ryl. Mil. Col. to be Cor., by pur., v. Crawshay, prom. 18th 
Ibe of Foot: Ens. H. J. Mason, from the 524 Fco , to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
Call, prom. 28th Foot : Brevet Lt.-Col. 8S. J. Cotton to be Lt.-Col., without 
ipur., v. French, dec. ; Capt. F. W. P. Parker to be Major, vice Cotton ; Lt. 
\Henry Dalton Smart to be Capt. vice Parker ; Lieut. F. D. Vignoles to be 
rt. vice Smart, whose promotion by purchase has been can- 
‘cel ; Ensign G. Burrell, from the Ist West India Kegt., to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Vignoles.—37th Ft. : C. Gordon, Gent., to be Ens.. by pur., v. Wande forde, 
who rets.—40th Ft. : R. ‘Thompson, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Daw- 
‘son, prom.—49th Ft.: Lieut. H. G. Hart to be Capt. without pur., v. Gregory, 
dec.—68th Ft. : Maj. Lord W. Paulet to be Lieut.-Cel. without pur., v. Cross, 
‘who rets. upon f.-p. ; Capt. H. Smyth to be Maj., v. Lord W. Paulet Licut. 
|E. Macpherson to be Capt. v. Smuth ; Ens. S. Browne, to be Lieut. v. Mac- 
ipherson ; R. Verner, Gent. to be Ens..v. Browne. Rifle Brigade : ©. P. Pe: - 
inington, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by pur., v. Jocelyo, app. to the Scots Fusl. Gds 
‘Ist West India Regt.: R. D. Fletcher, Gent. to be thy by pur..v. Burrell, 
prom. to the 28th Foot. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.: Lieut. J. L. Mortimer, 
from the 2ist Feot, to be Lt. v. Potter, app. Quartermaster of the 57th Foot. 
Hospital Staff: Stafl-Assist.-Surg. W. Odell to be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
‘Class, v. Moore, app. tothe St. Helena Regt. ; Assist.-Surg. J. G. Inglis, M.D., 
‘trom the 87th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Odell, prom. 
| Orvice or Onpinance April 20.—Royal Engineers : First Lt. G. Wynne to be 
‘Second Capt. vice Bordes, retired on full pay ; Second Lt. the Hon. W. Napier 
ito be First Lt. v. Wynne. 


CANADA AFFAIRS. 

If the newspaper press in Canada is to be considered as truly expressing the 
feelings, and announcing the proceedings of large portions of the community, 
we are fast 5 tpemey to that state of things which prevailed during the late 
outbreaks, c worst motives aud views are naturally ascribed to each of the 
contending parties ; charges of falsehood and violence, are met, by the coarsest 
and wyst msulting language, and recrimination ; acts of violence have occurred 
at el tions and public meetings, secret and hostile associations are formed or 
are forming, and to political differences are added distinctions of national origin, 
and excitements to religious discord. 

Who does not inant 
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N onireal riots, the Doric club, the Fils a a Labderte, the agitation mectings 
throughout the country, the falsehood, abuse, and excitements to popular preju- 
dices resorted to by the press, both in Upper and Lower Canada, till at length 
portions of the i ag caine to blows, ending in rebellion against the established 
authority, the death of numerous individuals, the destruction of property, the 
ruin of hundreds of families, and the general misfortune of the country. 
part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the yery dark ages of Eng-)) We trust that the newspapers, at present, misrepresent the state of affairs. — 
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They are perhaps merely carrying on their trade, which greatly depends on pub- wards, arise in the breasts of any of the firing party, the mento whose lot it 
lic excitements ; merely giving vent to their own passions and bad manners, en-| falls to form it are not allowed to load their own muskets, but these are handed 


gendered in the hcat of competition. It must be confessed, however, that it is 
a dangerons trade, to a community composed of an ill amalgamated and excita- 


to them indiscriminately, some being loaded with ball, and others with blank 
cartridge. Lord W. Lennox’s “ Tuft Hunter.” 


ble population, particularly in times of general suffering, when there are many 
real causes of complaint connected with the constitution of Government and the 
management of provincial affairs. 

The public are able to judge if any benefits have resulted to the community 
at large, from former dissensions, and the excitements promoted and fostered by 
the newspapers. As to the conductors of these papers generally, it must be 
evident to those who peruse their contents, that little is to be expected from 
their moderation and good sense, and the observance of those rules of behaviour 
which are expected among educated individuals, and which are necessary to the 
peace and welfare of society. 

The evil may have been encouraged by the interference of the provincial ad- 
ministration with the press, and by the appointment of intriguers, heated par- 
tisans, and noisy political brawlers and agitators to office ; but it is quite true, 
us observed in the answer of His Excellency Sir Charles Metcalfe to the Quebec 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION. 
The motion of Lord Ashley in the House of Commons, upon this subject, 


address, “that more cepends upon the inhabitants of the Province than upon||has awakened the ratiocinative powers of all thinking men, and the subject is 


the Government.” —Quebec Gazette. 


COLONIAL POLICY. 

The British Government are getting their affairs with the United States, 
through Canada, into a position which it will be very difficult to maintain, and 
which we think they will be willing to exchange for a fair and direct reciprocity. 
American wheat is to be admitted into Canada for grinding, at the small duty 


now handled commercially, politically, and morally, with great earnestness. It 
cannot be denied that it is as delicate as it is important, and at least it may be 
well for the British Government to suspend legislation and weigh general ideas 
thereon, whilst the matter is actually pending between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the British Envoy Extraordinary. 

Doubtless the highest view to be taken of the question is the moral view. 


of three —- a quarter of cight bushels ; and the flour made therefrom in Can- Nothing can be good per se which strikes directly at the root of public morals 


ada is to be admitted into the mother country as colonial flour, under a duty of 
one to three shillings a barrel. American provisions, also, ‘‘ which have under- 
gone in Canada the whole of the process required in order to their preservation 


and health, and pretty strong evidence has been given that these effects have 


been produced in China by the extravagant use of Opium there. That a con- 


or coring, will be admitted as colonial provisions. Here will be a fine field||scientious and patriotic monarch, with his eyes open to the manifold evils of 
for grinding and h fone, At 18 18 ane that already a a Canada will grind) such a system, should desire to put it down, is reasonably to be expected. But 
ten times as much flour as just such a mill on this side of the line, and it will on the other hand, to suppose that a trade which has so long been virtually per- 


probably be soon the case that a packer can put upten times as great a quantity 
of provisions in a day on that side of the line as on this. Whatever proportion 
of our western produce it is convenient to send down the St. Lawrence, will be 
easily passed “ through the mill,” and turned out colonial. 


From the Montreal Courier. 


mitted that the enterprise of those who deal in it has sunk millions sterling in 
the investment, should be put down at one sudden and fell stroke, would argue 
the intellect of one who had not been able to see many inches beyond his nose. 
ae ee eee people of the upper ranks in China are said to use strong language in de- 


The following important ‘Treasuay Order has been handed to us by the Col-||testation of this drag, and yet they, in common with the great mass of that 
lector of her Majesty’s Customs for this Port. ‘The Collector wishes to have it densely populated country, are shrewdly suspected of being addicted to it in 
understood that he will act in strict accordance with his instructions, which de- no ordinary degree. ‘To put the use of it down is certainly the duty of the 
mand that Provisions cured in Canada must undergo the whole of the process of||. . , . 

Chinese government, but it cannot be done instantaneously and by force ; and 


curing within the Province to entitle such Provisions to be regarded as Colonial] 
produce in the United Kingdom. Considerable quantites of Pork and Beef were 
shipped from this country last fall, which, in consequence of the decisions of 


on the other hand whatever we may urge with regard to moral propriety in the 
abstract, it will be found no easy matter to induce capitalists, who have invested 


the Lords of the ‘Treasury, will have to pay the F oreign duty. — ‘These articles!|seyeral millions, to withdraw it suddenly and lay it by in their coffers until somo 
had been previously packed and eared in the United States, and were re-packed! |.) .7 promising speculation shall turn up. Human beings must work by hu- 


in Canada. 
Treasury Chambers, March 6, 1843. 


Gentlemen—The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury havin 


man means, and if the British East India merchants are to co-operate with the 
Chinese government in the eradication of the evil, let it at least be done by de- 


had under consideration copies of three Reports from your Board, together with) |grees, and not to the evident injury of those who have embarked so largely, up- 
copies of the Applications on which they are founded, from Messrs. Gillespies,|/on the confidence of the encouragement which until the late hostilities were 


Moffat &Co., relative to the terms on which certain Provisions imported from 
Canada, would be admitted for consumption in this country, forwarded to my 
Lords through the Board of ‘Trade ; I am commanded to acquaint you that my 
Lords are of opinion that Salt Provisions, which have undergone, in Canada, 


manifestly held out to them. 
We cannot for a moment entertain the argument that the India merchant 


ought to continue the trade,because * if he did not others would.” Sucha system 


the whole of the processes requisite in order to the preservation or curing of the! |of morality would soon subvert all social security ; for then it would become 
article, may, within the terms and spirit of the 5th clause of the Navigation Act necessary for each person to take dishonest advantages for fear they should be 
be regarded and admitted as Colonial Produce ; and their Lordships, therefore, || by the less scrupulous. 


desire that you will give the necessary directions to your officers, care being ta- 
ken by them to apply the general rule in each case, according as the Goods may 
or may not answer the terms recited. 
I am Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 
G, CLERK. 


‘There are few persons better qualified to speak on the habits of the Chinese 
than Sir Geo. Staunton. He has seen much of the intenor, both in city and 


country, and he states, in strong terms, the evils of the use of osium. This, 


To the Commissioners of Customs. 


A MILITARY EXECUTION WHICH I MYSELF WITNESSED. 


however, only makes the matter the more imperative on the Chinese side of the 
question ; all that the British ean do is steadily to refuse trading in China from 
Hong Kong, and discountenance as muc has possible the smuggling trade ; which 


The plains of Abraham, near Quebec, were, on the 10th of June, 182-—,||last will, however, be carried on largely and for a long time, in spite of every 
the scene of a most heartrending spectacle. At daylight, the garrison were un-||effort to crush it. 


der arms to witness the sentence of a general court martial upon a private soldier 


Of all the crimes superinduced by the cupidity of human nature, those are 


of the ——th regiment, who had been found guilty of desertion, and condemnad most to be found which have their origin in emuggling ; and heuce it is the 


to be shot. 
From the moment that his sentence was pronunced, the prisoner was un- 


duty of every honest legislature to suppress the temptation to such a life. 


ceasingly attendedby the military chaplain, who spared no pains io prepare his||Smugglers blind themselves to the unlawfulness of their pursuits, and they are 
mind for the awful doom which awaited him. The unhappy man had at fir S' ||stimulated by the adventurous spirit which it generates. They accustom then.- 
entertained some hope of a reprieve, but this was finally dissipated, and he was'| oi ves to believe that they are wronged by arbitrary meascres, whcnsoever they 
at last impressed with the conviction that nothing was left for him but to ‘ 

sustain a loss, and they encourage cach other to revenge upon those who per- 


die. 
At daylight, the prisoner was marched from the condemned cell, escorted 
by the officer and soldiers of the guard, proceeded by the band of his regiment ; 


form a very disagreeable duty. A wise government, therefore, will do well to 
keep down the evil, not by the strong hand but by the wise act. In the affair 


the coffin which was to contain his remams bemg carried immediately betore him. | of opium, the temptation will be exceedingly strong, and it will be found better 
Soames the first strokes of the muffled drums and the first few notes of the wisdom to divert the stream of enterprise than to attempt to oppose its progress. 


* Dead March’ sounded, when five or six young soldiers, who formed part of the 
guard which escorted the prisoner to the place of execution, were obliged to fall 
back to the rear, being overcome with faintness. ‘The prisoner himself maintain- 
ed during his progress the most perfect calmness and self-possession,and marched 
with an upright carriage and a more steady step than perhaps any one man of 


The colonization question introduced by Mr. Buller, although one of the 


deepest importance in so dense a population as that of the British Empire at 
home is quite as much beset with difficulties as the Corn Question, the Poor 


the escort which accompanied him. It was, however, observed that, as he ap-|Laws, or the Opium Trade. Colonization is demanded for the sake of the 
proached the spot where his grave was already dug, and by the side of which his |interests of the numerous poor at home, as well as for the advantage of the 
coffin was deposited, his countenance became deadly pale. But he speedily ral-|/5 +5.) Colonies themselves ; but nevertheless its operations should as much 


lied, resumed his self-command he had previously exhibited, knelt upon his cof- 
fin, suffered his eyes to be bandaged, and awaiting his fate with firmness. ‘The 
firing party, consisting of twelve men, who hat been convieted and pardon- 
ed for desertion, was now called out, ard the word ‘ make ready’ was given. 


as possible be made spontaneous. The only direct modes of action of govern- 
ment should be those of protecting the willing Emigrant both at the sea-board 
in Great Britain, and at the place of debarkation ; and furthermore giving ju- 


At this critical moment, the commanding officer, Colonel Sir Charles Cal-|| gic; geme hen th 

bri til t , turned jobbing, 

by forbeaning to bring forward the pardon until the last moment, turned round deemed odious'in ‘the shetract, although ‘to’ te hy! ‘by the Ins, 


to take it from the adjutant ; and at that very instant the prisoner drop the 


handkerchief from his hand and some of the file of executioners understanding this||whichsoever may be party, and narrowly watched by the Outs. 


to be the signal, fired, and the unfortunate man instantly expired. To describe 


One thing is certain, there will be for many a year be a large importation to 


the agonising feelings of Callendar were impossible ; Ragen’ there was not!/this continent. The motives for American emigration are so numerous, the 
the ground a single who was not moved by this inclancholy catastro- di on 


The reader may not, perhaps, be aware that, upon these sad occasion, in order 


nications so frequent, that these alone would suffice for a decided prefe rence ; 


to avoid the feelings of conipenttion which might, either at the moment or after-|/but whether Canada or the United States will ultimately be preferred will de- 
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pend upon the advantages offered severally to them. We have adverted elsc- 
where to the establishment of a society to assist the Emigrants’ first movements 
here, an institution very greatly needed, and without which the tide of immi- 
gration must assuredly change cre long. 


IMMIGRANTS. 

Already the complaints, but too well founded, against the harpies who every 
year prey so remorselessly on the poor Immigrant, are heard, and loudly. The 
sharks and pests of society, who prowl about the neighbourhood of the ship- 
ping, have long been notorious for their baleful effects upon the prospects of the 
poor mechanics, or the labourers, who come to these shores in the hope of find- 
ing a comfortable asylum and a sufficient ficld for their honest exertions. Some 
of these have with difficulty saved a few pounds wherewith to better their con- 
dition here, by commencing with a smal! capital, others have brought littl 
more than strong hearts, willing industry, and perhaps some skill; but in eithe: 
case they are sure to be beset by the nefarious haunters of the shipping i 
which it is customary for Emigrants to embark, who fasten like leeches on the 
unsuspecting strangers, pretend to advise and assist them, ascertain how much, 
they can draw from them, and finally east them off when no more is to be had. 

This is neither a casual nor an overstrained complaint; that it has existe: 
long may be gathered from the continued remarks of the New York journals 
for many a year, and that the abuses are both grievous and increasing, may be 
equally manifest by observing the streets and boarding houses (1) along the 
banks of the rivers which skirt this city. Many years ago an intelligent anc 
philanthropic gentleman, who was aware of the villanous practices upon Un 
ignorant and uneducated classes that form the great bulk of the Emigrant po 
pulation, voluntarily and gratuitously opened an office for the purpose of afford- 
ing advice and direction to them, and according to the limited operation of his 
individual means he effected much benefit; nor did the ingratitude of many 
whom he served induce him to abandon his benevolent design. But iis office 
was inconveniently situated, the course of city improvement also operate 
against it, and he was obliged to give itup. ‘The assiduity and energetic firm 
ness of that gentleman, whose name (Mr. Joseph Jennings) ought to be hek 
up in continual laudatory remembrance, were proof against both the ingratitude 
of the obliged and the malevolence of the designing ; but since he retired from 
his good work there hias been neither individual nor association inclined to fol- 
low his excellent example, and therefore, now, the city, the state, the whole 
country, is suffering under the odium of robhing the poor, although an institution 
or association might easily be established, to counteract and prevent the system 
of blood-sucking, at present so disgraceful. 

Not more than a few weeks ago, we remember that some attention was called 
to the subject by the publication of the constitution and action of a benevolent 
association for these purposes at Boston. The plan was one suggested by 
Thos. Colley Grattan, Esq., British Consul at that city, and it was readily 
adopted and acted upon by a number of the most influential gentlemen of that 
place. It is producing the most beneficial effects, and reflects the highes! 
credit upon both Mr. Grattan and his coadjutors. With a similar intent seve- 
ral gentlemen of this city met at the Mayor's office ; the matter was discussed 
an adjourned meeting reconsidered it, and a committee was appointed tc 
make the draft of a constitution for an association of the same kind ; when-- 
will it be believed !—a gang of those wretches whose pillage would be lost by 
the introduction of so salutary an institution as this was proposed to be, forci- 
bly obtruded themselves upon the Committee in the midst of their labours, broke 
up the meeting with insulting clamour, and since then nothing more has been 
done in the matter. 

But we trust that so holy a cause as the protection of the annual thousands 
who come to take up their abode here, and contribute to the public weal by the 
industry and skill which they bring with them, will not be abandoned. We 
would fain believe that it is only the bustle of the annual elections, and the 
subsequent confusion of moving, that has postponed this good work. If it was 
wanted in Boston, and has resulted there in good, how much more in the city of 
New York, to which more Emigrants repair than to all the other cities of Ame- 
rica put together. To the city authorities in particular we would say that, in 
justice to the community ever which they immediately preside, they are bound 
to give every protection and assistance to Emigrants who wish to leave the sea- 
board and settle themselves down in those parts of the interior where they car 
be really useful to others as well as contribute to their own advantages ; and, 
to all we would point out how consequent is crime to poverty and distress. The 
poor people whose protection we humbly advocate, if stripped of their little all 
by the artifices of the rapacious and dishonest, can neither go forward into the 
interior nor back to their own country. “ To beg they are ashamed,” nor in- 
deed would they find the necessary relief. Dishonesty is their only resource. 
and the press too willingly lends its aid ini proclaiming that the “ offender is an 
Englishman,” “ an Irishman,” &c. 

In connection with our subject, we give a communication sent to the Journal 
of Commerce on Tuesday last. The evil there complained of is but a minor 
one in the black catalogue that might be given, yet it is of itself sufficient to 
move the sympathies of those who wish well to their fellow-creatures. 

Messrs. Editors,~—I observe by the Albany papers, that the cruel and oppres- 
sive system of robbery and plunder practised upon the unsuspecting Emigrant 
has commenced. | allude to the hordes of passage runners that infest our city, 
representing themselves as the Agents of responsible ‘Transportation Companies, 
charging and ereayery | enormous prices for the passage of the emigrant, who, 
in many instances, on his arrival at Albany can find no such concern ; and rather 
than return here to seek redress, he pays his passage over again, and pro- 
ceeds on his way. 

And even the system sanctioned and sustained by some who claim tobe re- 
spectable and honorable men, is not less unjust and onerous upon the poor emi- 
grants than the other, and calls loudly upon the City authorities, and the various 


Emigrant Societiés, to interpose some measures that will at least give the Emi- 
rrant information that he can be carried to Buflalo, or any other given point 
n the interior, at less than half the price now charged by the runners. hese 
iarpies make an arrangement with some one or more of the Canal lines to take 
ill their passengers at a given price, say from two to three dollars each to Buffa- 
\o,—they charging the passengers from five to ten dollars per head, and putting 
the surplus into their own pockets. In this way, at least fifiy thousand dollars 
yer annum is filched from these poor creatures. 

| T will venture to assert, that in no civilized country ean there be found a more 
‘extensive and organized system of robbery and wrong. EMIGRANT. 

May Sth, 1843. 

At present we are but recalling attention to that which we trust has been but 
ecinporarily suspended ; and we have the confident hope that the city autho- 
ities, the foreign Consuls, the merchants of this city, and a// who are influenced 
ry the philanthropic wish to protect, advise, and assist their brethren, whilst 
hey are forwarding the best interests of the country at large, will speedily re- 
sume their benevvlent purpose, and establish an association whose objects are 
so important, so pure, and so beneficial. For our own parts, in our journal 
ve shall ever use our best efiorts in its advocacy, and our columns will be 
rankly open to any feasible means that may promote its operations. 


The priucipal officers of several Insurance Companies in this city, together 
vith nearly three hundred of the principal merchants, have addressed a letter to 
‘ommander A. S. Mackenzie, congratulating him upon his aequittal in the af- 
| air of the mutiny on board the Somers, and the consequent punishment which 
j1e had found necessary to award thereon. Tn the letter the parties enter feel- 
| ngly and strongly into the reflection of the danger, as well as national disgrace 
lirising from mutiny in national vessels, and pay a foreible compliment to the 
-ommander for the promptness with which he suppressed the dangers in his own 
vessel, as well as the example which he set to tue service. Ifthe number and 
juality of the signers be a tes: of the importance of a document, the letter to 
which we allude must be highly estimated by Commander Mackenzie. 


he Mrama 


Park ‘THeatre.—We are sincerely glad to mark that this house has increased 
audiences, and that the drama evinces promises of better times. The “Grand- 
father Whitehead” of Placide is alone sufficient to bring thousands for many a 
night. Mr. Hackett has played a very short engagement here, which he ter- 
ninated on Monday evening with his benefit. We note this the more particu- 
larly because on the occasion Mr. Wm. Wheatley, so long a member of The 
|Park establishment, came on from Philadelphia and played Prince Henry to 
|Hackett’s Falstaff’. We have ever been the staunch assertor of Mr. Wheatley’s 
great professional abilities; but they were not appreciated here, because the 
New York public, accustomed to see him froma mere boy, and originallany 
ndifferent actor, have not taken the pains to watch his advancement. He is 
now a deservedly valuable artist, and he had the satisfaction of being called out 
vo receive the warmest plaudits, in the place which was the cradle of his genius. 
Long ago we ventured our advice that he should leave The Park, wander forth 
iny where, and get shaken up with the members of his profession generally. He 
ias done so, at length, and he appears among us with his talents appreciated. 

Mr. Harry P. Grattan was announced to make his début here on Thursday 
evening, in the character of Hamlet. We have heard this gentleman highly 
spoken of as an artist in the higher walks of the drama; but really,the town 
has been of late so be-Hamleted, that we could not resolve to encounter it again, 
nuch as we admire the character. Our readers will perhaps excuse us, there- 
ore, if we postpone our remarks on this to us new actor till next week. 


Bowery ‘THEearre.—This house is doing a very satisfactory business just 
a0ow, as regards the numbers of its audiences ; but the prices are ruinously 
iow, and we trust, for the sake of both the actors and the drama itself, there 
nay shortly be a salutary rise therein. The staple at present is the much ad- 
nired “ Henri Quatre, or Paris in the Olden Time.” It is well cast, and we 
aeed hard!y say well propertied, costumed, and so forth. 

Oryuere Tueatre.—The manager is working up his old catalogue of pieces, 
und a formidable one it is in point of length; but it is equally admirable in 
that of value. He has ample material of excellent quality to carry him through 
che remainder of the season without commencing the labours of any new re- 
hearsals. By the bye, the recent concerts in the city have given opportunity to 
shew the value of certain members of his orchestra; Mr. Marks his leader, Mr. 
J. A Kyle his flautist, Mr. Jacobi his double bassist, and Mr. his princi- 
pal bassoon and horn player, have exhibited talents of high order, and Mr. Mit- 
chell deserves much praise for the liberality with which he supplies such artists 
to his establishment. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Forrest and Miss Clifton are playing an engage- 
ment here ; we need scarcely add, to capital houses. 


Concerts. 


These entertainments are occurring almost nightly ; and yet, so great is the 
taste for them, or so warm is the patronage which musical artists are thought to 
deserve, that the rooms are well filled upon each occasion. On Friday evening, 
the 5th inst., there occurred 

Tuer Farewett Concert or Sic. Nacet.—This took place at the Apollo 
Rooms, which was certainly crowded to repletion for the purpose of hearing the 
last strains of that distinguished violin'st, before he quits this continent, per- 
haps for ever. Since we first witness d the exquisite execution of this artist 
we have continued to be impressed with the conviction that he was unmeasura- 
bly at ihe head of his professicnin Americs. His s yle isa quiet and subdued 
one ; hardly ever does he break ou! into passages that are astounding, but all 
-8 80 smooth, so pure, given with such feeling, and his stop—no matter what 
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may be the interval—so perfectly true, that it seems to be as easy as children’s 


‘and the Indian figures on the point of rock are not only in fine relief, but give 


play, and yet who can do the like ? We shall not dwell upon his pirsicali, with} also a tasteful and peculiar effect, as an incident, to the picture. 
the left hand, for that is no more than an agreeable trick, nor his‘mixture of bow)| 199. Souvenirs of Scenery, on Canoe Creek ; by V. G. Audubon, A. Ex- 


and pizzicato, for that also is trick, though requiring great precision. He does) 
not practise those tricks further than to shew how versatile are the powers 0!) 
the violin—that monarch of instruments. His most pleasing performances are 
those of the Harmonies, in which he touches to perfection. 

We regret to think that we have heard the last of him, and indeed it was 
but a voyage in search of health that brought him to these shores. Such ar- 
tists as he do more service in refining the taste than all the scrapers of difficul- 
ties that can be brought together. We bid him farewell, and wish him pros- 
perity and happiness. 


Mr. Joun A. Annvat Concert took place at the Apollo Room on! | 


Monday evening, and was well attended. ‘This should ever be the case at a 
concert given by Mr. Kyle, who to sound taste and fine execution as an artist 
joins the manners and conduct of a gentleman. Mr. Kyle is also remarkable for 
giving the true tone of the flute, whether in the upper or lower notes of the in- 
strument ; and produces a ringing as well as elastic expression highly pleas- 
ing. His obligato accompaniment to “ ‘The Wanderers,” very prettily sung by 
Mrs. Horn, was well played, but too near the orchestra, it predominates too 


much ; but his Solos were capital, particularly the last, which consisted of va- | 


riations of a fine old Irish air in a minor key. ‘Che Pot Powrri for six hands, 
was charmingly played by Messrs. ‘Tun, King, and Alpers, but the effect of 
such arrangement is not good, the qualities of the several points are so similar, 
that after all it is but playing the piano with full harmonies in the composition. 
We were mest agreeably surprised on hearing the Concertante Duet between 
Messrs. King atid Marks, for we had no idea that the latter artist had so great 
a degree of either the power, feeling, or execution, which he threw into his 
part. It was a complete gem, and did him immense credit. ‘The affair of the 
Cornet a Piston was disgraceful, not merely from the want of respect to the an- 
dience—for that is usual and we believe he cannot help it—but the perform- 
ance itself was coarse, falsely enunciated, slurred over, and cut short. Mr. Au- 
pic will have to try a different mode of procedure ; he will find shortly that 
this won't do. 

Mr. Roster’s Concert.—This also took place at the Apollo Room, on 
Wednesday evening, and, from the nature of the bill, as well as from the pro- 
fessional merits of Mr. Rosier, it ought to have been the best attended of any 
during the season. But sce the predominance of fashion over taste! ‘The 
artist is a /ion in the musical world, and therefore his qualities are disregard- 
ed. We looked in vain for the distinguos, the élites of the city; we 


looked equally in vain for those who have the reputation of musical criticism, 
the dillettante, and the fosierers of the art. ‘There was a good body of an- 


dience, but Mr. Rosier must not expect reward from high quarters until by 
some trickery he shall have accomplished notoriety. Mere taste it seems 
won't do. 

The opening piece was Beethoven's Pastoral symphony, a composition worth 
travelling a hundred miles to hear. We confess we cannot praise the per- 
formance of it ou this occasion, very highly, for the members of the orchestra 
did not seem to have the necessary confidence, and moreover the instruments 
were not intune. Mr. Scharfenberg played Variations on the Pianoforte in 
his own style, that is to say divinely ; so did Messrs. Timm and Alpers in « 
fourhand performance ; Mr. Marks played first a solo on the violin, and after- 
wards took part in a duet with Mr. Rosier, the latter artist playing the contra 
basso. On these occasions Mr. Marks displayed very high skill and feeling, his 


bow hand, in particular, was exceedingly good, but his stop was not so certaiu 
as could be wished. Mr. Rosier touched the huge instrument in a masterly! 
manner, but he somewhat wemted force. ‘They played a“ Corelli”? movement that 
was quite refreshing to old recollections. ‘ihe overture to the ** Midsumme:) 
Night’s Dream,” by Mendelsohn, and the * Jubilee’ overture by Weber, were 
both given in very good style and were much applauded. 


In the vocal department, Mrs. Horn sang * ‘Che Wanderer” with great), 


sweetness ; she was wccompanied by Mr. J. A. Kyle on the flute, and the pices! 


was loudly encored. But we come now to the crowning beduties of the enter-| 
tainment. These consisted of three Mapricats, sung in the course of the even- 
ing by about fifteen vocalists. ‘This class of vocal performance isone to which we 
have sedulously endeavoured, through another medium, to call the attention and! 
encouragement of those who love music. tts melodies are always sweet, sim-, 
ple, and quaint, and its harmonies are characterised by the richness of their com-| 
binations as well as by their pomts and peculiarities. ‘These were exquisitely 
given on Wednesday evening, the vocalists having evidently practised long to- 
gether. The only deficiency in them was, that the soprani were not powerful 
yee for the bassi. We trust that heneeforth we shall hear many a fine Ma- 


drigal, and sung with thirty, fifty, sixty voices, One of those which were sung! 


on Wednesday 1s upwards of 320 years old, and each of the others is of nearly! 
250 years existence. | 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Rosier has evinced a sound taste in his prepara-| 
tions for a feasi, and that his love of the racy and ihe quaint is highly creditable) 
to him both as a musician and as an amateur. , 

*,* We had almost omitted, and it would have caused us much regret, to 
notice the splendid performance of Mr. Bley on the violin, at his Concert on 
‘Thursday evening. ‘There are in the city at present two artists who excel on| 
that master instrument, Messrs. Nagel aud Bley, and these are so completcly 
distinct in their styles that it is impossible to institute a comparison of their 


merits. ‘The former is neat, smooth, highly polished, yet subdued in character ;), 


the latter is delighted in conquering difficulties, and in this he is highly succes- 
ful. Mr. Bley’s concert was numerously and well attended, and he richly de-| 
serves the patronage he received. 

We have just learned that Sig. Navel, in conjunction with Mons. Nourrit,| 
the celebrated tenor singer, and assisted by Mrs. Locer and Mr. Timm, will 
give a concert at Niblo’s Saloon on Tuesday next. All the world will be there 
of course. 


Fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
[ Continued. 

101. Alleghany Scenery, New River Cliffs; by R. Gignoux. This is a 
splendid landscape, and has been taken from an eminence. 'The vanishing 
point is half way up the field of the painting ; the mountain range is perhaps 
thrown too far back from the foreground, but the mists, shadows, and lights are 
very tastefully thrown in; the foreground itself 1s forcible and well filled up ; 


‘cellent souvenirs, and we should like to fall in with many such. ‘The artist here 
thas had a latitude for his ideas, which painting upon the spot would not have al- 
lowed him ; and whilst remembering vividly the wandering stream and its rapid 
‘course, the peculiar foliage and the accessories which belong to the district he so 
happily remembers, he can safely resort to his elegant imagination and * im- 
prove upon nature.” ‘This painting is a fine one though on so small a field of 
canvas. 

107. Portrait of Mr. Kerschedt ; by C. G.'Thompson. ‘This is a capital and 
ivery spirited likeness. 

116. Morning, near Sing Sing, looking over Tappan Bay, North River ; by 
‘R. Havell. This view is happily chosen, being rich and romantic, although not 
‘sublime m its features. It has been taken from an eminence, and therefore car- 
ries its back ground to a fine distance. The perspective is well kept, and in 
lorder to make the sory of the picture interesting, it is made the subject of ga- 
‘thering in the Apple crop, and the groups are well disposed. 
| 117. Landscape, Winter ; by 'T. Cole, N.A. We little expected that we 
lshould have to make exception against anything from the pencil of this able 
‘artist ; but in all eandour we must say that the parts of this composition do not 
harmonise. Its general warmth of tone but ill agrees with the deep snows which 
characterise the season and oceupy the labours of the groups which are there 
introduced. In short the several parts are very good but they have no right to 


their present association. 
| 132. Portrait of a Gentleman; by W. Page, N.A. We know not who is so 
fortunate as to own this likeness, but there is an air of verisimilitude about it 
which, if true to nature as we believe it to be, must render it of high value. 
The fine, thoughtful, expression, does not appear exaggerated or extravagant ; 
the chiaroscuro is very finely preserved. 

144. Head ; by ‘T. Sully, H. This is a composition, and it is bold and 
sketchy, but with most masierly strokes. ‘The face, which is of a female, is 
full, warm, and voluptuous, particularly the mouth. ‘The expression is that of 


thought. 

154. St. Peter liberated from Prison by the Angel ;—sketch for the large pic- 
jture painted for Sir Geo. Beaumont ; by W. Alston, H. The sketches of a 
‘master are commonly quite as interesting as the highly wrought picture. ‘The 
earliest ideas on the subject are there to be found, unmodified by after-thought ; 
land it often happens that in works of the imagination the first thought is the 
ibest. ‘The attitude of the Peter, and the expression of his countenance, are most 
\happily and affectingly given; the irons with which he was bound unclasping 
themselves and merely hanging open upon his limbs, tell the story entirely, and 
ithe grace and dignity of the angel-liberator are finely given. ‘Then the bold 
louches of the artist just indicating the effect intended, are matters of great in- 


terest to the attentive examiner. 

| 159. Scene in* the Susten Pass, Switzerland ; by A. B.. Durand, N.A. 
Grand, is the epithet most applicable to the Swiss scenery in general, and it is 
particularly so im the present instanee. Mr. Durand, in all the Landscape _pic- 
‘tures by him this year, has evinced pure and exalted taste in his selections. ‘The 
everlasting and almost ubiquitous Mont Blanc is a fine feature in the back- 
ground of this subject ; and its perpetual snow-capt summit contrasts beauti- 
fally with the warmer tints of the fore and middle grounds. 

163. Full-length Portrait of W. H. Seward, Esq., late Governor of the State 
of New York; by E. Mooney, N.A. ‘This is a very striking resemblance of 
Ex-Governor Seward; not only in feature, but in the nuld and thoughtful ex- 
pression of countenance peculiar to that gentleman. ‘Though a large painting 
there is nothing gaudy or glaring in the filling in of the canvas. 


164. Agrigentum, in Steily ; ‘I, Cole, NA. ‘This is an admirable picture ; 
ithe colouring is exceedingly warm, almost to glowing, the temples and ruins 
‘particularly so, but as the landscape retreats imto the back ground the tints 
soften into rich grey. The atinosphere is clear and pure. 

' 165. View of New York, taken from the Staten Island Steam Boat ; by R. 
Gignoux. ‘The drawing of this view is very correct, the water is finely put in 
with respect to both colour and wave, the grouping of vessels, boats, and 
figures make the subject lively and mteresting, but the colouring of the city is 
faulty. "The sky also is liable to the exception which Peter Pindar used to take 
against certain of the London Academiciaus, its clouds are somewhat “ like 
flying apple dumplings.” 

| 172. The Retreat to Fert Necessity, June, 1754; by J. G. Chapman, N.A. 
As an incident this subject is forcibly handled, but as a landscape it is altogether 
too obscure, and the dull green prevails too greatly in the colouring. 

| 199. Portrait of Col. W. R. Johnson; by H. Inman, N.A. We would not 
pass by this excellent portrait, as that would be unfair to the distinguished ta- 
lents of the artist ; but the plates engraved from it have been so largely disse- 
minated throughout the Umon, through the publication of * The Spirit of the 
Times,” that all the world—so to speak—are as well acquainted with the pic- 
ture as we are. 

200. Portrait of a Gentleman ; by W. Page, N.A. We fancy that few among 
the thousands who visit the exhibition will fail to recognise here one who for 
scientific knowiedge and for conversational powers has few equals in the United 
States. Professor J. J. Mapes stands before us in all the exactitude of his pe- 
culiar expression of features. ‘The man is visible as it were his real self, with- 
out exaggeration and equally without any modification of his usual aspect, and 
we stand, as we have often stood, ready to receive important practical informa- 
tion, or to listen with shaking sides to the bursts of humour from his inexhausti- 
ble stores. ‘Ihe artist deserves immortal praise for the spirited and faithful 
jikeness whi:h he has exhibited. 
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which is characteristic of this picture causes it to deserve the title of an artistic) 
gem. ‘There is a brightness and brilliancy about it altogether peculiar; the! 
hair of the head and whiskers, which is of a reddish auburn, actually glitters, and) 
yet there is nothing to startle the judgment. We observed many visitors at- 
tracted towards this singular painting, and some of the more curiously observant 
returned to refresh their minds upon it again and again. 

215. Sketch from Nature; by R. Gignoux. The subject of this painting has 
not anything remarkable about it ; but the o/ject has great peculiarity. It is that 
each touch of the brush finishes the part where it is laid on; one touch suffices, 
and the artist hereby exhibits his intimacy with colours, as well as with his ex- 


perience of effect. There are several of these single-touch paintings by! 


the same hand; for instance, Nos. 270, 273, 290, 291, 292, 293, and 294. 


216. Landscape View in the Simmenthal, Switzerland; by T. Cole, NA. 
This is another of the very tasteful positions of grand view seized by the artist ; 


Mont Blane again figures in the scene, and wheresoever it appears at all it) Jey a separate and fixed tax upon all unmarried men there. 


to be unauthorized and piratical, was probably founded or false information to 
jour contemporary. ‘There is reason to believe that he had tacit permission at 
least, if not the direct sanction of the Texian government.” 


Who Reaps an American Book ?’—The Commercial Advertiser answers 


this question by stating that the packet of the 4th of March carned out for John 
Murray, the well known London bookseller, 1250 copies of Stephens’ Incidents 
of Travels in Yutacan, published by the Harpers. By the Britannia they re- 
‘ceived an order for 750 copies more, which were shipped on Thursday last ; and 


|jin addition to all these, Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have sent 250 copies to their 


‘house in London—making in all 2250 copies. Of the Incidents of Travels in 
‘Central America, London has taken nearly 4000 copies. 

Mr. Murray writes to the Messrs. Harper that at the trade sale in March, 
when only half a dozen sample copies had been received, he took orders for 700 
‘copies, and between that sale and the writing of his letter, he had received 
jorders for 800 more. 


| Five hundred ladies of Mobile have petitioned the authorities of that city to 
‘There seems to 


seems to be near the person that looks on it. The green foreground, and the! |be a fixed determination on their part to drive the bachelors there to commit 


lofty peaks in the middle ground, render this a highly picturesque and romantic | 


view. 


ance is tender and contemplative ; the hair—as it seems conventionally the 


fashion to make it—is yellow. ‘The usual (almost) anachronism of a crucifix in| house. 


} 
218. Magdalen; by J. Whitehorne, N.A. A good composition ; the counten-, 
| ‘equally indispensable to the comfort and convenience of the inmates of every 


either matrimony or suicide. 

Russian House Wixter.—As in other countries clocks and timepieces 
are considered indispensable pieces of furniture, so here two thermometers are 


The one, attached to the outer frame of the double windows, which are 


the hand is to be found here also ; but although such a memorial is rather pre-| also universal in this country, marks the external cold ; the other, suspended to 
mature, so soon after the death of the Saviour, its introduction is admirable jn) 4 Wall, or placed in an ornamental form upon a table in the drawing-room, marks 
‘The seale of Reamur is the one used in 


helping to tell the story of the picture. 


226 and 251. Portraits, by W. Wilson. These, together with the Nos. 76,) 


173, 184, and 219, are by a very promising but not hitherto well-known artist. furnished with them. 
‘'dow, to ascertain the degree of cold without, by which many movements of the 


We mention them, not as being works of high merit in art, but as having the 


elements of art in them, and because we fancy we can perceive that Mr. Wilson, 


will, in time, take an elevated position among the professors of portrait painting. 


American Summary. 


We learn that Daniel Webster resigned the office of Secretary of State ; and 


that 
Hugh S. Legare, Attorney General of the United States, is appointed to be 
Acting Secretary of State for the present. 

Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, is appointed Minister and Commissioner to 
China, in the place of Edward Everett. who declined the appomtment. 


Texas—Mexico.—By the latest arrival from ‘Texas, we have been furnish- : 
|blanket in the winter season from his bed 


|'the degree of warmth within doors. 
| this country, and some hundreds of thousands must be manufactured in the ca- 


pital ; for not only is every house supplied, but often every room in the house is 
Upon quitting the bed, the first step is towards the win- 


day are to be regulated ; and those who take pleasure iu meteorological obser- 
vations are provided with register thermometers, by which they not only ascer- 
tain the degree of actual cold, but learn what it has been during the night ; for 
‘there are gencrally a few degrees of difference im the night and day tempera- 
‘tures. ‘This transit from the warm bed to the freezing window is not made 
through cold space, as it would be in England, making the reader shiver and 
‘shake at the very idea; for the drawing-room, the parlour, the hall, the stair- 
case, and the bed-room, are all of the same temperature in a Russian house. 


‘The Russian does not undress in an ague-fit, as in a bedroom at Christmas in 


England ; he does not jump into bed, and smother himself under a heap of 
‘blankets to bring on the hot stage, nor does he rise im the morning with any idea 
lof finding the water in his jug frozen. His bedroom is warmer im winter than 


} in summer; and, instead of adding to the number, he generally abstracts a 


As he finds the degree of cold 


ed, through our private correspondents, with information of an interesting char- 
|, marked by his thermometer externally, so does he understand how to clothe 


acter. It is now certain that the governments of the United States, of England, 
and of France, have joined in remonstrating against the predatory war carried 
on by Mexico against Texas. ‘T} : 
of State to Gen. Thompson (our Minister at Mexico) are quite explicit in de- 
claring the war, as conducted by Mexico, to be contrary to the laws of nations. 


Mr. Webster asserts the undoubted rights of Mexico to re-subjugate Texas, ii!) 


he instructions of the United States Secretary! 


‘himself when he issues from his warm hall-door. ‘There are three degrees of 
jcomparison in the warmth of clothing—the schenelle, or warm mantle; the 
bekéche, or English great coat, lined throughout with warm fer; and the schube, 


or large mantle wrapper, lmed with a coarser fur than the bekéche. 
Life of a Travelling Physician. 


she can, by the common and lawless means of war; but that other nations are|| 4 paRTMENTS AN D BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 


interested, more particularly the United States, in the manner in which the 
war shall be conducted. 
Col. Johnson is to make a visit to the New England States by invitation, in! 
the month of August. 
Lone Passace.—The British bark Commerce has arrived at Boston, after a 
» of eight months, from Glasgow, Scotland, from which place she sailed 
on the 12th of Sept., 1842. She put back twice, and finally sailed from Cork, 
on the 28th Feb., 1843. When a month out, she encountered a severe gale, in’ 


which she lost sails, spars, &c.,—was obliged to throw over part of her cargo—!, 


and finally reached port on the 9th imst., leaking 8 inches per hour. 

‘Tur Mission tro Cuina.—A Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
U. S. Gazette says that John Tyler, the President’s son, will accompany Mr./ 
Cushing to China, as private and confidential Secretary. 

Virgina Exveetion.—All the members of the House are heard from except 
two, viz: one from Braxton and Lewis, and one from Randolph, both of which; 
districts last year sent Locos. The result is 59 Whigs and 73 Democrats clect- 
ed. Loco majority, 14. The Whigs will most likely gain one of the two re- 
maining districts, in which case, the full house will be divided—60 to 74. Sen- 
ate 12to 20. Joint ballot, 72 to 94. Loco majority on joint ballot 22. 

Congressmen—3 Whigs, 10 Locos, 1 Tylerite ; and the Norfolk district still 
in dispute. ‘Thomas W. Gilmer’s majority is 21. 

We understand that the instructions of the French Cabinet to their Minister 
in Mexico are more_peremptory and decided than those of the United States or 
British Governments ; and froin the position assumed by those powers, the im- 
pression is gaining ground in ‘Texas that the contest is drawing to a close. 

We learn from our private correspondence, that the Commissioners of ‘Texas, 
who arrived in New Orleans a few days before the sailing of the ‘Texian fleet, 
had instructions from President Houston to demand the vessels of war from 
Commodore Moore, and to apply to the United States authorities for aid in taking 
possession of them, in case the Commodore refused to surrender them. They 

ad likewise a proclamation from President Houston denouncing the expedition 
as piratical and unauthorised by government, in the event the vessels could not 
be taken. Com. Moore, we are informed, intimated to the commissioners that 


he would proceed to Galveston and have a talk with the President upon the 
matter, which induced them to keep quiet until he got ready to go to sea. One 


of the Commissioners went on board the Austin with the Commodore, think- 
ing to have a pleasant tnp to Galveston in a Government vessel ; but we learn 
through a gentleman who also set sai! in the Austin for ‘Texas on a matter of 
business, that the Commodore informed him at the Balize that if he was anxi- 
ous to get to Texas soon, he had better get on shore, as he did not expect to be 
there himself in a hurry. The gentleman took the hint and left the ship—the 
Commissioner is in all probabtlity at this time in Campeachy. The Commo- 


dore apologized to the gentleman for not having informed him at New Orleans 
that he did not purpose sailing for Texas, saying that it would not be pradent 
for him to have disclosed his destination at an earlier period. 

We learn also, that the last packet carried out an official notification to Judge 
Eve (our Chargé in Texas) of his recal, and the appointment of Win. S. Mur- 
phy in his place.—N. O. Bee, April 28¢h. 

Commoporr Moore.—The N. O. Bulletin learns that “ the statement in the 


board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 


jnote to X, Box No. 159, which will be immediately attended to. ‘The house is not a board- 
/ing-house. May 13-3t. 


J.UE NEW YORK LEGAL OBSERVER is published every Saturday, at No, 42 Ann 
} Street, New York, and contains Reports of Cases decided im the Circuit and District 
\Courts, Sittings in Admiralty, both civil and criminal, the Assistant Vice Chancellor's 
|Court—tve Superior Court. and the Court of Common Pleas. Also, all the recent deci- 
‘sions of importance in the English Courts--Practical Points--Remarkable Trials— Sketches 
of the Bench and Bar—Lega! Appointments—Obituary— Miscelianeous, &c, &c. The 


terms are one shilling a copy or $5 per annum, in advance. 
saMUEL OWEN, Editor and Proprietor. 


| > Volume I. of this work is pases. handsomely bound, price $3. This volume 
lcontains ali the limportant cases in Bankruptcy. May 33. 


J 
A. & E. 8S. HIGGINS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brussels, Three Pln, Ingrain, and Denetian Carpeting, 


FLOOR OLL CLOTHS, &c. 
fo. 432 Pearl Street, New York. [May 6-5t* 


POPULAR BRITISH PERIODICALS 
RE-PURLISHED IN NEW YORK, 
BY JOSEPII MASON, 102 BROADWAY. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD'S AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 
AND THE 
LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
TERMS,—payment in all cases in advance : 


QUARTERLIES. per ann. MONTHLIFS. per aun. 

For the Four Reviews............. $8 00 | For Blackwood’s Magazine......... $4 00 

Two aco The Christian Observer...... ewe 860 
One 


I> The above Periodicals are published within a few days after their arrival by the 
|British Steamers, at one third the price of the English editions, and are delivered to subscri- 
‘bers in the principal cities of the United States, free of postage. Subscriptions received, 
\if by mail, post paid, at the publication office, and by the respective local agents. 
| Joseph Mason, Publisher, New York; Otis, Broaders & Uo., and W. H. 8. Jordan, 
Boston; W. ©. Little, Albany ; J. R. Pollock, Philadelphia ; N. Hickman, Baltimore ; W. 
'H. Berrett, Charleston; W. T. Williams, Savannah , Joseph Gill, Richmond ; John Nim- 
‘mo, General Agent for Canada. . April 29. 


‘J.YPE AT REDUCED PRICES.—GEORGE BRUCE & CO., Type founders, at No. 
| 13 Chambers-stiect, near the Post Office, New York, have on hand an unusually 
\large stock of their well-known Printing Types, Ornaments, Bordors, Rules, &c., of the 
best metals, cast in original matrices, and very accurately finished,all of which = yee 
idetermined to sell at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Placing the Book and News- 


Ib. | Minion.................. at cts. 
il at 66 


| Small Pica............... at 34 Nonpareil .... 
\Long Primer --- at 36 “ at 86 
at46 
i « For approved paper at 6 months, or at 6 per cent. less for cas . 

Wood Type, Printing ink, Presses, (uses, Galleys, Brass Rule, C Sticks. 
‘Chases, and other printing materials furnished with promptitude, and at the lowest prices. 


| Printers of New ts who publish this advertisement with this note three times be- 
fore the Ist of June. 1843, and send one of the papers to the foundry, will be entitled to 
yment of their bjl] on buying four times the amount of it Apri) 29-3t, 


211. Portrait of a Gentleman; by W. Page, N.A. The style of execution) Bee, that President Houstor. had directed the commissioners of the Texian govern- ' 
ment to declare the expedition upon which Commodore Moore recently sailed 
| 
| | 
| 
+ 
4 
f 
| 


72 The Anglo American. May 13. 


TO THE PUBLIC OUR PLATES. length declared openly. The mystery that enveloped her projects has beeuwdis- 
sipated. No doubt now remains that she is determined to rid€ rough-shod oy er 

We take pleasure in informing our Readers that we have, in almost a finished! the Porte, and to impose her conditions on the Sultan, as if the — were 
state, a superb Aqua-tinta engraving of His Majesty . 7 ‘already undisputed master of all the Christian provinces upon the right Danube 


1 '/bank, and the Porte a mere subordinate. 
which LOUIS Inpta.—Calcutta papers to the 5th March, inclusive, have been received, 
\|they are destitute of political intelligence. Lord Ellenborough was still at 
ledged by good judges to be a_capital likeness, and the engraving is in the hands! | gra, whither he had proceeded from Delhi, on receipt of the intelligence of 
of a highly approved artist? Tho size of the Plate will just allow the copy to the late Maharajah’s decease. 
form an first volune of Tue American, but it BRITISH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 


will be given upon pay | The brig Barbados, which left London some tune back, under the sanction ot 


arge enough-to make a magnificent engraving for i ett 
framing. 4 “ British American Association,” for Prince Edward Island, has returned 
4 ito London, haying tumed back on the voyage ; and some of the aggrieved 
that.aetné cent full-length voyage ; se ( 
We ae aleo happy to announce that.a*magnificent full-leng jjemigrants, acting under the advice of Lieutenant Lean, the Government Emi- 


PORTRAIT OF THE IMMORTAL WASHINGTON, | gration Agent, have brought the ease before the Lord Mayor. ‘They procured 


ae has been for several weeks in hand and will shortly be completed. The plate summonses against Mr. Henry Feetwell, the master, and Mr. Duncan Cainp- 
Pb A represents the illustrious subject as in the attitude of a speaker, and is full of ibell, the owner of the brig, and one of the Directors of the Axsuciation i who 
7 expression. ‘The style of the engraving is a reeent and highly effective combi-| @ppeared at the Mansion-house on Wednesday. Mr. Fretwell was or = 
nation of line, stipple, and mezzotint, which gives uncommon softness and deli-| my he ol share 
. cacy to the dout ensemble, and we fully expect that it will be pronounced a per-||_. 446 Bae Deel Chgaged at Gravesend to take Command oF the vessel to 

y for. i ! {Prince Edward Island ; and he sailed from the Downs on the Ist November, 


fect gem of the artist from whose /uri it will proceed. That so splendid a | with 58 4 
subject, upon so large a scale (viz., twenty-four inches by sixteen) may be every | Ww 
way worthy of public aceeptation, the utmost pains and enquiry have been taken leo pos she encountered heavy winds and seas ; and was 
in the selection of an engraver. It will be ready if the course of a very few S° Creadtully battered as to be obliged to put back to the — cligible port, 
months ; )|which was Cork—a distance of about 1,300 miles. Onthe 22d of December 
val From the very great expense incurred in producing this splendid engraving—, © reached Cork, where she reurained until the 9th of April, when she sailed 
iM by far the sayeet ‘and most superb that has ever been issued from a Newspaper, !°" Loudon, leaving behind her m Cork some of the emigrants, but bringing to 


office—it is obvious that it can only be presented to such subscribers as shall of were at 
4 one year’s subscription in advance. im her in the London Docks. ney arrived on Sunday last. e had not re- 


+ N.B.—Postinasters in the United States are by law permitted to forward Celved a farthing of money from any passenger, nor had he received a farthing 
vl subscriptions for Newspapers, free of expense. of pay stuce he joined the vessel. He had caused all the repairs to be done to 
“ne (her im Cork. No reasonable complaint could be made as to the provisions, 
jwhich were abundant and unexceptionable, ‘The repairs, however, went on 
an POST SC RIP] | very slowly, for the m began suspect that easily 
: ‘procure remuneration for their outlay. ithe mean lime, the British American 
ie TEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. h Remaniitieds sent to him to state that the vessel must sail on the 20th March ; 
Bu ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN IN TWELVE DAYS AND (and he made every preparation in his power, when he received an intimation 
A HALF.—DEATH OF THE DUKE OF SUSSEX.—BIRTH OF ‘that she was not to proceed. He paid off the ship’s company at Cork ; and 
A BRITISH PRINCESS.—NEWS, &c. Kc. consequently had on board only the mate, the steward, the cmigrants, and hun- 
The Great Western Steam Ship arrived here yesterday morning, after they not such weather, they have 
‘ 1.9% jinade the passage. Mr. Soames, who had a mortwagve en the vessel, was in 
passage of only 12 1-2 days from Liverpool, being the shortest voyage | tid é 


r 
thence to New York that has ever been made. She has brought 64 aa Mr. Campbell was next examimed—He was sole owner of the Barbados, sub- 
sengets. ‘ | ject to the mortgage to Mr. Soames for £375. [Sir John Pirie afterwards said 

Dearn or tHe Duke or Sussex.—The death of the Duke of Sussex, who that the ship was now mortgaged to Messrs. Leslie and Smith.) The principal 
expired at his apartments at Kensington, on Friday, the 21st inst., about half- managers of the British American Association were Sir Richard Broun, Sir 
past 12 in the day, has excited more than ordinary attention. The Journals |Wim. Ogilvie, and Dr. Rolfe. The ship was chartered by him to those three 
most 0 d to the liberal politics of the Duke, express the highest respect for| commissioners to take out emigrauts to Prince Edward Island ; all most respec- 
his amiable and mdependent character, and a becoming estimation of his scholar-||table men, but not very rich, of course. ‘They engaged him to provide the 
ship and attaimments. His Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick was the) emigrants, at £8 per man, and half price for children, with food and passage 
ninth child, and fifth son of lus Majesty George the ‘Third, and was born the jout. He provided the ship by a contract with Messrs. Lestie and Smith, the 
27th of January, 1773, being consequently seventy years and about three months, extensive provision-merchants, with meat, bread, flour, &e. at £2 10s. per head. 
old at his death. Every thing that was requisite for the voyage was, according to the act of Par- 

~ Bucxrnenam Patace, April 25.—-This morning, at four o'clock, the Queen /liament, most abundantly supplied. ‘The cargo, which was valuable, was bought 
was delivered of a Prmecess. At nine o'clock » Park and ‘Tower guns an- upon credit ; but now the Association is broken up altogether, and he had never 
nounced the joyful event to the inhabitants of the metropolis, by a double royal received a farthing. He had lost the ship and every thmy else ; and it was im- 
salute of forty-two guns. ipossible far hina to fulfil the original contract. ‘The Lord Mayor referred to « 

Twe Steam Suir Great Brrratn.—It is now fally expected that this won- list of the Association, comprising the names of a Duke, filteen Lords, and 
derful boat will be launched at Bristol in the month of June next. She is in- jnearly forty Baronets. Mr. Campbell replied——** The Association is ey 
tended to sail between Liverpool and New York. ‘broken up. ‘There have been several executions put into the house in Bridge 

Parliament met after the Laster holidays on Monday, and, the following night |Strect ; and, owing to what passed at the Mansion-house in October last, the 
Sir Robert, Peel entered into a somewhat detailed explanation of the reasons||Duke of Argyle, the President of the Society, has resigned. ‘There are actions 
which frustrated the cgmmercial treaties with Portugal and Brazil. ‘The failure |at this 1noment going on against the Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of Downshire, 
of Mr. Ellis’ mission to the Brazils is considered, by the trading community, as jand Sir James Cockburn.” ‘The Lord Mayor—* How much of the million ca- 


a national calamity. pital has been paid wp!” Mr. Campbeil—* Neue at all. [Laughter.] Nobody 
After the United States, Brazil is England's best customer ; hence the fear||paid up at all.”’ 
of having its markets closed against us. ‘| The Lord Mayor—* Pray, Mr. Campbell, how many shares did these noble- 


The discussion’of ;the right of visit, or the right of search—has been revived |men and baronets take !” 
with vigor, contingent upon the arrival of Mr. Webster's de patch to Mr Eve-| Mr. Campbell—* None at all, (Laughter.) ‘The Duke of Argyle and Sir 
rett, Which came to hand on ‘Tuesday. Mr. Webster adheres to his views, and James Cockburn were the only two out of the whole list who signed their names 
the British Government, depend upon it, will adhere with no less pertinacity to |for shares. "Uhey signed for shares to the amount of 500/ each,” 
theirs. But the question, aiier all, is rather abstract than practical ; and, with)| ‘The Lord Me yor—* And with this 1,000/. you start the Association 1” 
the honesty of purpose which Mr. Webster claims for the United States im put-| Mr. Caimpbeli—* It was started long before I had anything to do with it.” 
_ting down the slave trade, cannot be productive of any collision. || Mr. George Henley and Mr. ‘Taylor, two of the emigrants, stood forward, 
‘wames ‘Tunnet.—From twelve o'clock on Saturday up to the same hour and said that their object in bringing the case before the Lord Mayor was to as- 
on Monday, 28,642 persons went through the Tunnel, and since the opening, ||certain whe was responsible tothem. Mr. ‘Taylor said that he had actually paid 
upwards of 320,000. x ||50/. for the voyage, for himself and his family of eight children. He added— 
Cutnest Ransom.—On Monday six waggons arrived atthe Royal Mint with )* i am reduced to pauperism with my large family, and cannot afford to employ 
upwards of one million and a quarter dollars worth of Sycce silver. being the)jalawyer. | have not ouly lost my passage-money, but 1 have been obliged to 
last moiety of the first instalment, namely, 5,000,000 dollars of the Chinese, expend the money I had put together to apply to the purpose of labour, im the 
Transom. cultivation of the land I expected to have held.” 
The sales of Cotton for the week ending April 28th amount to upwards of | ‘The Lord Mayor—* 1 suppose you would still go to Prinee Edward’s Island, 
26,000—inore than 4,000 bags per day. ‘The better qualities of American are||Mr. ‘Taylor.” 
steady, but inferior descriptions have receeded nearly an eighth. Further ad-| Mr. ‘Taylor— I should not wish to go without coming to a more clear under- 
vice from the United States relative to the weather for sowing the new crop are| standing as to the power of the Association. I understand they have not au 
looked for with sume interest. | acre of land in Prince Edward's Island.” 
Sarpwreck or tue American Sure Hewes.—On the 17th inst., the fine} ‘The Lord Mayor—* What! no land there! Is that the case, Mr. Campbell !” 
American ship Hewes, from New York to Hull, was wrecked on Goodwin} Mr. Campbell—* Not a single acre, my lord.” «(Great laughter.) 
Sands. With twenty-four hours after striking, she was engulphed in the sand; | Dr. Rolph made his appearance ou ‘Thursday, and effered proof that he was 
she broke her back. The value of the ship and cargo is reported to be at least jnot one of the three * Commissioners who chartered the Barbados, but that 
£9,000. The crew of the Hewes was taken off by the Deal boatmen. Mr. Campbell was; the Commissioners being Sir R. Broun, Sir W. Ogilvie, 
France.—The Moniteur publishes the details of the marriage of the Princess jand Mr. Campbell. Dr. Rolph had declared his unqualified reprobation of the 
Clementine of Orleans with Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, which took place jarrangements respecting the Barbados, which were made during his absence 
at the Palace of St. Cloud. : from England. 
Sparn.—The question of the prolongation of the minority of the Queen was) Yesterday, Mr. Nettleship, of the firm of Palmer and Nettleship, of 'T'rafal- 


7 ing to be agitated. The Castellano contains a letter from Saragossa of||gar Square, solicitors to the Duke of Argyle and Sir James Cockburn, waited 
L the 12th, stating that the Ayuntamiento and national militia of that city intended! |upon the Lord Mayor, and handed to him a letter, in which the soliciior de- 
| to mig @ petition in favour of that project to the Cortes. nied that their clients had taken any active part in the proceedings of the Asso- 
re ince Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte had arrived at Cadiz. ciation. 
ip PortuGat—The last accounts from Lisbon announce that the negotiations re- NIBLO’S OPERATIC SALOON. 
.. lative to a commercial treaty with England, are for the present at an end. Lord)|oyG. NAGEL’S FINAL GRAND CONC ited with MONS a 
Aberdeen adhered resolutely to the ground which he took four weeks since, and Jebrated Tenor Vocalist, and Professor af Pan 
ia rejected, as of too unsatisfactory a nature to be entertained, the last proposition by Mrs. LODER, Mr. 
of Portugal. ‘The British Envoy has been directed peremptorily to break 
e i. A - . || Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the princ Music Stores, ang in th at door, 
the negotiations—“ interrupt ” is the official word, Doors open at 7, to commence at For programme see simall bills. ‘ 
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